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NE W Ss OF T HE WEEK. 
‘ocean 
T ought to be an offence for Members of Parliament to end a 
great division on Friday night. What is the use of Parliament 

except to furnish materials for the journals? and how are they to 
be used if they are supplied after the time of going to press? 
The debate, resumed last night by Mr. Coleridge, whose speech 
was a model of close logic and persuasive eloquence which 
attracted universal admiration, was continued by Mr. Stansfeld 
in an able and vigorous speech. Mr. Disraeli delivered a rambling 
and disjointed string of jocosities and abstractions, by no means 
equal to his last Irish speech, which rather wearied the House ; 
and Mr. Gladstone closed in a reply of considerable felicity. The 
division showed, for Mr. Gladstone’s motion, 330 ; against it, 270. 
Majority for Mr. Gladstone, 60. 








The great debate on the Irish Church began on Monday with a 
singularly sober and statesmanlike speech from Mr. Gladstone, 
not without eloquence and not without playfulness, but mainly 
distinguished by its lucid, practical exposition of his propositions, 
and its prudent tenderness towards all the vested interests. The 
gist of his resolutions was, he said, reserving all existing interests, 
to put an absolute end in Ireland to a salaried or stipendiary clergy 
paid by the State. Ile would extend the same principles of equit- 
able indulgence to all bodies like the Catholics of Maynooth, or 
the Presbyterians who receive Regium Donum, that he proposes 
to extend to the Established clergy. He did not propose in any 
case to rob the Irish Church of its fabrics,—or of its vicarages and 
parsonages,—supposing that any guarantee could be given that 
they should be kept in repair and applied to similar religious pur- 
poses. ‘The private proprietors of all advowsons would, of course, 
be compensated. Also all private endowments recently bestowed 
upon the Anglican Church would be held sacred, and Mr. Glad- 
stone would not even absolutely xegative the right of young 
clergymen who had taken orders, in expectation of Irish livings, 
to some compensation. Mr. Gladstone estimated that, taking all 
these compensations and deductions into account, from three-fifths 
to two-thirds of the whole value of the National Church property, 
as calculated at any one moment, would remain in the hands of the 
Anglican Communion in Ireland. Of course, in considering this 
estimate, it must be remembered that the immediate life-interest 
isso large a proportion of the value of every perpetual annuity, 
that Mr. Gladstone's estimate does not mean that thirty or forty 
years hence the property left in the hands of the State would not 
be indefinitely more than this. It was only of the present value 
at any one moment that he was speaking. And this three-fifths 
or two-thirds would not only be * possessed,” but ** enjoyed,” by 
the Anglican Communion— not ‘held amidst an estranged 
and alienated population, but enjoyed with the perfect and cordial 
goodwill of all sects, parties, and persuasions, both here and in 
Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone intended to ask for power to prevent 
hew appointments, the vesting of new interests, by his second and 
third resolutions, not in order to bind the new Parliament, but to 
keep out of its way dilliculties which the creation of new livings 
(Mr. Gladstone named two recently created for parishes in each of 
which there were but four Anglicans), and the vesting of new 
ecclesiastical interests, is constantly multiplying. His resolutions, 
he said, and not Lord Stanley's amendment, showed true con- 
sideration for the new Parliament. 





Lord Stanley followed Mr. Gladstone in a speech devoid of all | —the conspicuous fact being that the Establishment in Ireland is 


his usual force and lucidity, harping perpetually on the ambiguity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, though compelled to admit that 
his speech had practically removed that ambiguity. He avowed 
that if the Opposition would but wait for the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, the Government would have to lay before it, as one of its 
very first tasks, a scheme for the reform of the Irish Church. And 
it was evident that he did not in the least anticipate that such a 
reforming Bill would reserve all the existing endowments for the 
existing Establishment,—a proposal of which he said, ‘* I am bound 
to say that I do not think it is one that a Reformed Parliament is 
likely to adopt.” And he taunted the Liberals with wishing simply 
to forestall the Conservative Government in the matter. Of course, 
all these observations said almost as plainly as words could say 
that ‘* No surrender” had ceased to be the policy of the (rovern- 
ment,—that what it recommended instead to the Radicals was 
patience and hope—the “ open your mouth and shut your eyes” 
attitude. Under the damp and clammy influence of Lord Stanley's 
wet blanket, the excited Orange and Protestant feeling of the 
earlier part of the evening sank into extreme depression. The 
benches behind the Government emptied as he spoke, the cheers 
came few and feeble, the noble lord himself grew hesitating and 
embarrassed, and all heart seemed to leave the Conservative 
party. 

If Lord Stanley were not very fortunate in rallying his party, 
the legal advisers of the Government,—Mr. Brett, the Solicitor- 
General, who spoke the same evening, and the Irish Attorney- 
General, who spoke on Tuesday,—were still less so. They amply 
earned the condolence which Mr. Bernal Osborne so kindly 
tendered to the Prime Minister on Thursday night on the un- 
happy character of his legal advisers. Mr. Brett, besides his 
uncouth manner and tedious legal detail, fell into a considerable 
legal blunder, which Mr. Lawson, the Irish Attorney-General of 
the late Government, who followed him, corrected triumphantly. 
Certainly, the subordinate officials whom the Government have 
put up in the two Irish debates have caught Lord Mayo’s own 
knack of wearying and almost stupefying the House. 





The great speech of Monday was Lord Cranborne’s. 
the policy of the 


Lord 


Stanley’s speech, he said, had kept 
Government veiled in a thicker mist of ambiguity than 


any Delphic oracle’s utterance. He satirized the ambiguous 
admission of Lord Stanley's amendment that * considerable 
modifications in the temporalities” of the Irish Church were 
necessary, asking what anybody would think if a man on the 
other side of the hedge expressed his opinion that ‘considerable 
modifications ” in the money in the traveller's purse were needful. 
He declared that Mr. Disraeli was at his cross-fishing again. trying 
to catch the clergy by his no-surrender letter, and the reformers 
by Lord Stanley's hint that the education of the party was going 
on, and not yet complete. He warned both Tories and Radicals 
not to trust the Ministry, as no one of them could tell “ under which 
thimble,’—that of no surrender or reform,—* the pea’? would 
be ultimately found. Such conduct was dishonouring alike to the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet, and threatened the whole 
principle of parliamentary government. Lord Cranborne’s tone 
alternated from that of his most contemptuous and biting sarcasm 
to that of his most earnest and impressive conviction, and he sat 
down overwhelmed with cheers, not a few of which came from the 
Ministerial benches below the gangway. 





The only speeches throughout the debate which had, up to 
Thursday night, won any enthusiasm for the Government, were 
Mr. Hardy’s on Tuesday, and Mr. Henley’s on Thursday. Mr. 
Hardy, in effect, answered Lord Stanley. He pledged himself 
never to take share in any spoliation of the Irish Church. He 
spoke as ‘¢a Churchman who could not be indifferent to the con- 
dition of hig brethren of the faith in Ireland ;" he spoke as a 
Protestant who held it as **the glory and privilege of the State 
to uphold the light of the Reformation in the midst of Ireland,” 
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the bushel under which that light is put, not the stool on which it 
is set. Ie insisted on the compact of the Act of Union,—on the 
ties of contract, blood, and religion. In short, Mr. Hardy made 
a really eloquent speech, so far as his somewhat wooden enthusi- 
asm, and the thick unintellectual grain of his prepossessions, 
would permit him, He ereated unbounded enthusiasm among the 
old ‘Tories and Orangemen, and at least answered for it that 
there would be ‘no surrender” without the sacrifice of Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Bright’s speech on ‘I'uesday was in his most improved and 
conciliatory manner. Its objects were twofold, to show that 
Government by minority, such as Mr. Disraeli is trying to carry on, 
is fatal both to Government and opposition, because Government 
can propose nothing on its own principles, and Opposition has 
nothing to oppose and to divest the resolutions of their revolu- 
tionary magnitude. Allowing for Episcopalians who in Ireland, 
as in England, never go to church, there were probably not more 
than 500,000 Episcopalians in Ireland, the population of a single 
great city like Liverpool. Even to this “ one-city population ” 
nobody was going to do any special wrong. ‘They were only to 

-be placed in the position in which the majority of the people of 
Scotland, the majority of Welshmen, half the people of England, 
and all the people of the white colonies already are. As to the 
English Establishment, if it did uot perish from within, no man 
could predict the term of its existence. ‘The Tories had been 
frightened by many hobgoblins—colonial reform, free trade, 
destruction of the balance of power, democratic representation— 
but when they had advanced nearer they had feared none of them. 
He believed that the refusal of justice now, after justice had been 
seriously proposed, would make Ireland despair of justice at the 
hands of a British Parliament; declared that Ireland longed for 
reconciliation, and England and Scotland to make atonement ; and 
that it depended on this debate whether the reconciliation should 
be accepted, and the atonement made. 


It was rumoured in the early part of the week that Mr. Lowe 
was going to form another ‘*‘ Cave,” but the rumour must have 
been circulated by some one who does not understand Mr, Lowe. 
He hates priesthoods as hard as he hates poor voters, and he made 
a speech against the Establishment which was even for him singu- 
larly brilliant and effective. After showing that the Church was 
maintained for a rich 12 per cent. of the population, and oppres- 
sive to a poor 78 per cent., Mr. Lowe met the Union argument 
by asking if the way to preserve the Act of Union was to tell 
Irishmen that under it justice was impossible; and the garrison argu- 
ment by the retort that, if we were strong enough to do injustice 
to the majority, we were strong enough to force the minority to 
do justice ; and the argument from the Coronation Oath by asking 
whether, if that oath was irremissible by law, revolution was not 
a necessity ; and the argument from the union between the Eng- 
lish and Irish Churches by declaring that Government, unlike 
Mezentius, bound a corpse to a living man in order to keep the 
living alive. The rest of his speech was a subtly witty analysis 
of the ‘ zig-zag policy” of Mr. Disraeli, who had reduced our 
institutions to the condition of Jericho—‘‘the moment the 
trumpet blows the walls fall down.” Mr. Lowe concluded a scath- 
ing speech upon this point by declaring that the Irish Church was 
like an exotic scarcely kept alive in an ungenial climate,—‘ the 
curse of barrenness is upon it; it has no leaves; it bears no 
blossom ; it yields no fruit. Cut it down. Why cumbereth it the 


ground ?” 


Even Mr. Roebuck, who, like other flints, is most luminous 
when hardest hit, has been obliged to yield to the enthu- 


siasm of his constituents. Enthusiasm burns, and flint 
calcines, and so Mr. Roebuck, who had prepared a bitter speech 
in defence of the Irish Church, was obliged to preface it by a 
statement that he meant to vote straight. Most men under such 
circumstances would have voted in silence, but Mr. Roebuck loves 
to show how intensely he detests every form of Liberal policy. 
He, therefore, argued, with brilliant audacity, that ‘‘ nobody in 
Ireland pays the tithe,” inasmuch as everybody takes land subject 
to that charge. Quite so; and everybody buys Consols subject to 
income-tax ; but nevertlicless income-tax is not paid by the herrings 
or the London sparrows either, but by the British people. As 
nobody pays the tithe, somebody, says Mr. Roebuck, ought to pay 
it, and consequently it ought to be paid in order to support an 
educated gentleman in every parish. ‘hen there are Protestants 
in Ireland who really like the Church,—and specially like plunder- 
ing Catholics to pay for it,—and Mr. Roebuck is above and before 
all things an ‘Imperial Englishman,” will do aught or suffer 


! aught rather than let Ireland go. In consequence of these beliefs 
that nobody pays the tithe, that the tithe which nobody pays 
| ought to be given to Protestant clergymen, that there are Pro. 
| testants who like the tithe which nobody pays to be given to 
| Protestant clergymen, and that Pharaoh was a misunderstood 
patriot, though he was drowned in the Red Sea, Mr. Roebuck 
| . . , 
' votes that tithe be no longer paid to anybody. We hope Sheffield 
| will understand him, but he is beyond us. 


Mr. Henley’s short and, as usual, rather strongly flavoured, 
coarse-grained speech on ‘Thursday night went even beyond Mr. 
Hardy’s, as it argued that it was the duty of the State to set apart 
a fund for the propagation of what it deemed religious truth iy 
any country under its rule,—that fund being originally subtracted, 

| it seems, from the property of those who think the State’s truth 
| falsehood. In addition to this amazing doctrine, which we need 
hardly say Mr. Henley has never attempted to urge in relation to 
our Indian dominions, where it would be infinitely more plausible, 
—Mr. Henley insisted on the old plea that the existence of the 
English Establishment was involved in the discussion. He also 
described Mr. Mill’s and Mr. Bright’s Irish land-scheme ag 
respectively ‘‘ rape” and ‘seduction;” called Mr. Gladstone a 
‘‘ compound Fenian ” for the way in which “ he blends the violent 
and the gentle together,” and combines a scheme of spoliation on 
which they (Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill) can ‘“‘ work their wicked 
will,” and otherwise was what Mr. Henley usually is, full of rather 
coarse mother-wit ; but also, what he usually is not,—utterly desti- 
tute of either practical suggestion or moral logic. 


Mr. Osborne, on Thursday, used his wit with effect, and for 
once did not allow it to degenerate into buffoonery. His reply to 
Lord Stanley was the very best ‘‘ hit” made in the debate. ‘In 
fact, almost in the words of his great prototype and namesake in 
Shakespeare, Lord Stanley said to this side of the House :— 

“* Prepare thy battle early in the morning 

I, as I may—that which I would I cannot— 

With best advantage will deceive the time, 

And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms. 

But on thy side I may not be too forward.’ ” 
Mr. Osborne had a plan of his own to suggest as a compromise. He 
would himself cut down the Church to reasonable dimensions, say, 
four bishops and 500 parsons; but he hinted rather than fully 
admitted that it was too late for this, and called on Mr. Disraeli 
to disestablish the Church. Mr. Osborne’s plan is bold, and ia 
one way fair, but it has a defect. It does not accomplish the end 
desired. The question is, ‘ las Jones, because he is stronger than 
Smith, a right to kick Smith for Smith’s moral benefit?’ Mr. 
Osborne replics, ‘No. Jones has noright, unless, indeed, he kicks 
very gently.’ He seems to think that nothing is wicked unless it 
involves, as the Scripture says, a superfluity of naughtiness. 


It is curious bow the Liberal Cave on the Irish resolutious has 
caved in. Mr. Watkin has been called very peremptorily to order 
by his election committee at Stockport, and has caved in at once, 
promising to put his amendment cheerfully into Mr. Gladstone’s 
hands. Mr. Laing had to explain, on Monday night, to a House 
which would not listen to a word he said, that he had made up his 
mind that he could not sacrifice Ireland to the Government, 
though he had wished to save it. Mutiny does not prosper 
this session. 


Congress certainly has the courage of its convictions. It has 
passed a Bill abolishing the “internal revenue duties” or excise, 
thus, with the extinction of the cotton duty, sacrificing twenty 
millions sterling a year. Mr. McCulloch wrote a letter pointing 
this out, and declaring that if the Bill was carried he should have 
to meet the interest of the debt by a loan, to the great injury of 
credit. Both Houses, however, passed the law, which, in fact, 
destroys any chance of paying off the debt. We doubt, however, 
if there will be a deficit, as some four or five millions a year are 
supposed to be lost by frauds on the liquor revenue, frauds it is 
quite possible to prevent. ‘The Treasury has only to choose 
honest excisemen, and pay them by a heavy per-centage on 
collections. 

A telegram has been received by the London correspondent of 
the New York Herald, saying that Sir Robert Napier has reached 
Ashangi, that an unfriendly chief is in front of him, and that the 
country has heen desolated. Sir S. Northcote asked, on ‘Thurs- 
day, about this; said he had reason to believe Sir R. Napier 
would be in front of ‘Theodore’s camp by the end of March, and 
he expected to know the result before the end of the holidays. 
He also expected to know when the expedition would begin to 
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return. That is most satisfactory, and as far as we see there is 
only one dangerous point in the position. ‘The rains will be on 
by the first week in April, and we do not yet know the effect of 
the rains on a plateau so lofty on the European constitution. 
Theodore is at Talanta, two marches from Magdala, and is 
supposed, not on very good ground, to intend offering battle. He 
is just as likely to say that, as he has at last been honoured witha 
fitting embassy, Sir R. Napier has his permission to retire, taking 
the captives, and his blessing. 


The Revenue Returns for the year are not particularly favour- 
able. The following is the comparison with Mr. Disraeli’s last 
year’s estimates :— 





EstTmMaTEs. Acruat YIELD. 
CII sciascccrsivconins «. 22,000,000 ...... 22,650,000 
i Rivicuseientbiaain:owauils 20,700,000 ...... 20,162,000 
OREN. svscccnenssvccoccecso 9,340,000 ...... 9,541.0 ” 
een 3,500,000 ...... 3,509,000 
ee ee 6,000,000 ...... 6,177,000 
Orowss Eans...scosssocoves 340,000 ...... 345,000 
PE i icesiecicccsssose 4,650,000 ...... 4,630,000 
Miscellaneous...........006 2,600,000 ...... 2,586,219 

£69,130,000 £69,600,219 


advised, strikes us as decidedly imbecile. 





The excess is, however, only apparent as during the last quarter | 


the income-tax levied in consequence of the supplementary 
Abyssinian budget in November has been 6d., instead of 4d., 
which ought to account for more than the difference. In point of 
fact, however, the income-tax has not surpassed the estimate by 
anything like the additional amount which ought to have been 
levied,—the increase over the estimate being only 177,000/., 
whereas Mr. Hunt estimated it in November as likely to yield 
840,000/. Perhaps the tax has not been well collected. Mr. 
Mill, we believe, says that in his district the income-tax has not 
been called in at all this year. 


Last Saturday the Liberals presented their testimonial to Mr. 
Brand, the late Liberal whip, who has probably come out of that 
difficult office with hands more completely free from stain than any 
predecessor, and yet who has been regarded universally as efficient 
and successful. ‘The gratitude which Mr. Gladstone expressed to 
Mr. Brand, in the name of his party was evidently no superficial 
feeling, and Mr. Brand well deserved it. Honourable, keen, 
almost subtle in his understanding of men, and one of the most 
agreeable in social intercourse, he had done much to prevent many 
small party ruptures, of the kind of which the celebrated Cave 
was the most remarkable instance, and much also to re-cement 
ruptures which had actually occurred. The Times gives a list of 
the subscribers to Mr. Brand's testimonial, If it is a complete 
one, some of the names most ‘‘ conspicuous by their absence ” from 
it are Lord Elcho’s, Mr. Lowe's, Mr. Roebuck’s, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne’s. Earl Grosvenor and Mr. Horsman both subscribed. 


The House of Lords has accepted the amendment to the Mutiny 
Act abolishing corporal punishment, and the Duke of Cambridge, 
in a sensible but timid speech, pointed out the position in which 
the Army was now placed. Flogging was only inflicted for mutiny, 
or insubordination accompanied by violence, and as no other 
punishment had been prescribed, how were those very serious 
offences to be met? He hoped the Commission on Army Punish- 
ment would consider the point. We hope so, too, but we object 
‘very much to the substitute his Royal Highness hints at, namely, 
penal servitude. The true penalty for the offence, which is 
neither more nor less than rebellion in its most dangerous form, is 
death. If that were once clearly understood—and officers, 
commissioned or non-commissioned, absolutely prohibited from 
approaching a man when mutinous from drink—there would not 
be an execution in a decade. English Liberals are not so weak- 
kneed as Dukes seem to think, or so much disposed to see a great 
army resolved into a disorderly mob. 





Belgium has been the scene of serious riots, chiefly in the mining 
district round Charleroi. ‘The miners are, it is said, overworked, 
being often engaged from 4 a.m. to 9 or 10 p.m.; they have the 
sympathy of the labourers, and have recently organized a general 
strike. As they tried to make this strike universal by threatening 
all who did not join, they were attacked by troops, and dispersed, 
losing cleven or twelve men. The Government, for some hours, 
expected a general insurrection, but by latest advices all was quiet. 
An almost similar riot, though less important, broke out in the 
colliery district of Wigan last Tuesday, the grievance being a 
reduction of wages. ‘The miners turned out to prevent * knob- 


sticks” entering the pit, and it was necessary to summon soldiers 
to protect 


Wigan. <A body of 400 men really marched on the 





town, but were dispersed, after some rough work with stones, by 
the constabulary. ‘The district is still disturbed. 


Mr. Ward Hunt introduced his Bill enabling the State to absorb 
the 'Telegraphs on Wednesday. Mr. Hunt made a very poor 
speech, apparently from want of time, but we hope to discuss his 
Bill more fully next week, when we shall not be quite so much 
swamped by the Irish debate. Its main feature is, that while 
Government cannot compel a company to sell, a company can 
compel Government to purchase,—a plan which, as at present 
Government must have 
the whole system or none, and had better have started its own 
lines, leaving the Companies to compete if they can. ‘They say 
Government management is always wasteful and bad, and of 
course, therefore, need not fear its competition. 


An imperial manifesto, in the shape of a letter to M. Rouher, is 
shortly expected in Paris. 





A Conference was held this day week at the Architectural 
College, Conduit Street, on the proposed residential College for 
Women of which we gave our readers a brief notice some weeks 
ago. The Dean of Canterbury took the chair, and it was stated 
that the female students of the proposed college, if established, are 
to be examined (if they like) by the Examiners of the University 
of Cambridge, in the same alternative degree subjects as the Cam- 
bridge Undergraduates are now examined in; and a certificate 
will be given to the successful girls, which will be equivalent to a 
degree, without the name, of which the girls seem to be bashful. 
The examination will not, however, be enforced as a necessary 
consequence of the course of study,—which is well. It would be 
much better not to begin by assuming that the Cambridge exam- 
inations will suit this new class of students. The subscription 
does not go on as fast as it ought to do. 30,000/. will be required, 
of which only 1,7U0/. appears to have been received. The religious 
worship of the College will be that of the Church. 


A telegram was received in town on Thursday from Lisbon 
announcing, on the authority of a despatch from Rio, dated 
March 9, that the Brazilians and their allies have passed Huinaita 
and taken Assumption, the Paraguayan capital. Brazilian stock, 
accordingly, rose 2 per cent., and it is quite possible that this may 
be the object of the statement. Any account from Rio about this 
war should be received with profound distrust, but the allies were 
certainly at the date specified intending to attack Humaita. The 
loss of Assumption will not materially embarrass Lopez, who is in 
Humaita, and it is not improbable that he may block the river, 
and catch the Brazilian ironelads in a trap. Uruguay, one of his 
enemies, seems in pleasant plight. General Flores, the President, 
has been assassinated. Manuel Flores, his son and chief opponent, 
with twenty other high oificers, have ** died suddenly,”"—Anyglice, 
have been poisoned. General Berro, chief of the revolution, has 
been assassinated, and General Battle has been elected President, 
probably to share their fate. It ison such a State, and ona slave- 
holding empire, that London speculators rely to crush Lopez and 
the Paraguayans, who when wounded ‘refuse to surrender, and 
have to be speared where they lie.” 





Consols, both for money and account, have been 95, 934, being 
yesterday's closing quotations. Reduced and New Threé per Cents. 
have marked 913, 2; Exchequer Bills, 7 to 12 prem. ; India Bonds, 
28s. to 33s. prem. ; and India Five per Conte. 114. The scrip has 
sold at 1 tol} prem. Money has been in improved request at 2 
per cent. for the best short bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is 21,104,112/. ; in the Bank of France, 46,077,0007. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 27. Friday, April 3. 


Mexican ee aS } one 153 
Spanish New ... . one os BSE 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 ... wax. d. ... io 

362 ... m coe ovo 62 ove 633 
United States 5.20's ... , ‘ <2 723 


Yesterday and on F rid: Ww wy the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 27. Friday, April 3. 
325 ove 33 


Great Eastern... 











Great Northern 1 lv2} 
Great Western wap 4s tus 
Lancashire and York 1253 1254 
London and Brighton 504 
London and North-Western ne : 114s ll¢ 
London and South-Westera vane ove ove d3 So 
London, Chatham, and Do ver =e es po Ing 1s} 
Metropolitan ... one _ oun - wie il4 lize 
Midland... - ove _ - we 1052 los} 
North- Eastern, Berwic ck owe we ove ove lung 100} 
Wo. ork, ow ou ow ove v1 oe 224 
South-Eastern... 725 73 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


HERE is a heart once more in our political life, a heart 
which swells and trembles. Nothing is more remark- 

able in the splendid debate which has filled and, so to speak, 
choked men’s intellects this week,—a debate worthy of the 
days when oratory was a living force,—than the energy and 
resoluteness which an imperial question has at last imparted 
to men. The languor and the weariness, the timidity and 
the thirst for compromise which have marked all recent 
attempts at legislation have suddenly disappeared, and men 
are speaking out heartily, eloquently, almost savagely. De- 
fenders of the Church like Mr. Hardy, men whose speeches 
are usually only more solid sermons, rise in the heat of the 
conflict into fiery eloquence, excite their listeners till they flush 
with emotion, and are almost ready to shout, with the half 
Asiatic Magyars, “‘ Moriamur !” for the object of their affection. 
Opponents of the Church like Mr. Lowe, so often cynically 
cold in argument, rise in the passion of the contest to almost 
Hebrew fervour, and can find only in the Bible words strong 
enough to express the strength of their denunciation. Anda 
Tribune like Mr. Bright, burdened with the certainty of a 
victory so complete, grows strangely calm. The spirit of com- 
promise survives only in the professional strategist. Mr. 
Gladstone, offering no three courses, demands solemnly and 
decisively that the Irish Establishment be sentenced at once 
to execution. Mr. Hardy declares that sooner than abandon 
what in his eyes is sacred he will surrender office, and half 
calls upon Ulster to rebel. Mr. Lowe thunders “Cut it 
down, why cumbereth it the ground?” and General Peel avers 
that if he cut it down “he would be traitor to his party, 
his people, and his God.’’ The constituencies have caught 
the infection, and have ordered intending deserters to the 
ranks, under penalty of final punishment. Mr. Watkin 


shrank with apologies before his constituents’ whip, Mr. 
Laing dared not fly, even Mr. Roebuck, with his trained 
hardihood, vertured only to defend in words what he promised 


to destroy by his vote. The single proposal for compromise, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne’s, was met with the cry of “ too late ;’” and 
in every meeting in England—and people are holding them by 
the score—the single issue debated has been the extinction or 
the preservation of the Irish Church. Only Mr. Disraeli and 
Lord Stanley fight as if they were half-hearted, half-decided, 
half-timid, and their hesitation proves our point ; for so roused 
are their followers, so excited their opponents, that one side 
feels their attitude as a treachery, and the other rejects their 
invitation as a disgrace. 

If the debate had only done this, only aroused the electors 
and the members once more to the conviction that political 
life is real, that there are votes which involve careers and 
questions which are principles, only made men eager for a 
victory not involving material interests, and bitter when they 
have no pecuniary loss to fear, it would have been a great 
and healthy incident in the history of the year. But 
it has accomplished far more than this—it has killed the 
Irish Church. The great defence of that Church, its 
one chance of continuing to cumber the ground, was that it 
seemed to be attacked by men who opposed it from an 
intellectual conviction only, who derided it, and despised it, 
and even reviled it, but who would lend no hand to the arduous 
work of carting it away. The debate has removed the hope- 
lessness of such men, and with it their languor, has compelled 
them to begin the actual work, instead of merely pointing out 
its necessity ; has shown that the constituencies do not shrink 
from action; has revealed a latent enthusiasm of hatred towards 
a great oppression, such as can be pacified only by its entire 
removal. Mr. Osborne’s proposal, or any one like it, will 
not do any more. Itis the evil principle which is to be swept 
away, not the evil thing; “ascendancy’’ which is to be 
destroyed, not a superfluity of Bishops which is to be cur- 
tailed. Lord Stanley’s amendment, which pointed to some 
compromise, great or small, to be decided by the next Parlia- 
ment, some redistribution or redivision, some disestablishment 
without disendowment, or disendowment without disestab- 
lishment, was lost long before any division had been taken. 
His speech, the most lifeless he ever delivered, wanting alike in 
solidity and in verve, fell dead on a dismayed following and an 
inappreciative Opposition. That following only revived when the 
Home Secretary on the following day threw over Lord Stanley, 
and in tones of hearty passion declared that it should not be his 
hand which gave the fatal stab to the Church, that he would 


never cease to uphold the light of the Reformation in the 
midst of Ireland. His speech was not cheered for its argu- 
ments, for they were only the old, old list, the Act of Union, 
—which we are to preserve, as Mr. Lowe said, by showing 
Irishmen that it for ever prohibits justice to Ireland; the 
danger to property,—which consists in reality in applying 
State property to an oppressive use; the unrighteousness of 
devoting to secular purposes a tithe devoted to the spiritual 
necessities of the people,—but which only twelve per cent. of 
the people can by possibility apply to that admirable purpose. 
It was the thoroughness of Mr. Hardy’s resistance which 
elicited the cheers, his implied pledge that the Church should 
continue for ever and uncurtailed which excited the en- 
thusiasm of his own side, and convinced the other that no 
half-measure was possible, that Mr. Gladstone in proposing 
total disestablishment, to commence atonce, had not gone toofar. 
Those cheers proved, like Mr. Henley’s rough and almost coarse 
| raillery, and General Peel's hearty and bluff defiance, and Lord 
/ Claud Hamilton’s fierce dogmatism, that it was not on account 
of the thoroughness of Mr. Gladstone’s policy that it was resis- 
ted, that every outhouse would have been defended just as ears 
nestly as the building itself. Both Mr.Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
had perceived that, and although Mr. Gladstone has never been 
less peremptory, never more reverential of feelings which, as he 
says, he shares as a man, but represses as a statesman ; though 
Mr. Bright’s speech was considerate to gentleness, full of pity 
rather than of wrath, of appeal rather than of denunciation, 
neither blenched in the slightest from the great issue. Every 
interest, said Mr. Gladstone, should be respected, every loss 
made good ; he would even, if he could. compensate expectants 
for their broken careers—rather a needless outburst of gener- 
osity, when every reform terminates thousands of such chances 
—he would deal with the Church, with the people, in all 
reverence and tenderness, but the Establishment must cease to 
be. Mr. Bright was “against all rudeness and rashness in 
legislative action,” would clearly leave all that Mr. Gladstone 
would leave, spoke admiringly of the good a free Protestant 
Church would accomplish, deprecated warmly the Ultramon- 
tane organization, but, nevertheless, declared that in “ plucking 
up” the Establishment in Ireland Parliament would “ pluck up 
a weed which pollutes the air.” From Mr. Gladstone’s quiet 
statement that it must cease to be, to Mr. Lowe’s stern “ Cut it 
down,” the tone of the assailants has been uncompromisingly 
firm, the tone of men who reccgnize the magnitude and the 
difficulty of their task, but who have resolved to carry it 
through to the bitter end. Never within our recollection has 
an assailing party less disguised its meaning. less attempted 
to gain supporters by a false moderation, less hesitatingly 
announced that it will receive no offer save unconditional sur- 
render. We necessarily write before the close of the final 
debate, but up to Friday night it had been chained by every 
speaker of weight to the single issue,—the issue which three 
years since could not even have been raised—whether the Irish 
Establishment should or should not cease to cumber the 
ground. 








One exception to this earnestness there has, indeed, been, 
and one important exception, and in the utter failure of Lord 
Stanley we have the strongest proof of the reality and com- 
pleteness of the issue raised. Till Monday night he enjoyed, 
far more than any man in the Cabinet, the confidence of the 
country, the respect of his opponents, the friendship of his 
own party, So great was the consideration for him, that had 
he remained silent, or even frankly said that on this point he 
stood too much alone to act, he would have been freely for- 
given. But he chose to lend himself to a mere trick, to evade 
the issue, instead of meeting it, to plead for time, without a 
hint how either he himself or his chief wished the time to 
be employed. He did not conceal a latent contempt for the 
Irish Church, said openly that establishment was in his mind 
but an empty title, admitted that not one educated man in a 
hundred thought the Church as it was could last, proposed 
formally to allow of “modifications,” yet, nevertheless, advised 
the House to do—what ? Nothing, to abstain even from asking 
what Government were prepared to do. We do not hesitate 
to say that Lord Stanley sat down shorn of half his well 
earned prestige, with less chance for the ultimate leadership 
of his party than the eloquently bitter aristocrat who asked, 
in such a ringing speech, whether Mr. Disraeli had again 
commenced the “education” of Conservatives. As for Mr. 
Disraeli himself, we will not condemn him unbeard, but we 
believe that by the course he has adopted or sanctioned he has 
finally lost his chance of ruling England. It was open to 
him, as a party leader, to meet Mr. Gladstone, as his party 
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desired, with a flat and final refusal. It was open to him who, 
alone among Tories, has never concealed his abhorrence of the 
Tory system in Ireland, to step boldly forward, declare that 
the Establishment should end, and leave it to the new con- 
stituency to decide if he were not the fittest Minister for a 
revolutionary time. But it was not open to him, or any one 
else, to declare the altar “sacred,” and then stake it on a 
throw of the dice, to ask protection for the Ark till he could 
get a hammer strong enough to break it up, to cajole Levites 
into a belief that the sanctuary could best be saved by 
offering it for sale. 


MR. DISRAELI AND PARTY MORALS. 


T might be a good thing, though we do not ourselves think 
so, if the Tory party were extinguished ; it cannot be a 
good thing that it should be reduced to a condition of moral 
anarchy, without a policy to pursue, or a principle to maintain, 
with office for its only end, and chicanery for its accepted 
means. Yet that is the condition to which, if the party itself 
does not mutiny, it will speedily be reduced by the policy Mr. 
Disraeli has devised. We cannot remember, in all our political 
history, though it records the careers of Sunderland, of Boling- 
broke, and of Mr. Disraeli himself,an expedient more degrading, 
not only to the particular Government, but to government itself, 
than that by which the Premier has endeavoured to parry the 
present Liberal attack. Mr. Gladstone raised, in the most 
peremptory and determined way, a great issue,—Shall the Irish 
Church continue to exist, or not? and the Tory party, we do 
them the justice to say, frankly accepted the challenge. Every 
conviction they have in the world, every prejudice, every tra- 
dition, every party alliance, every interest, as well as every 
instinct, binds them to resist the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Throughout the country, the foremost men in their 
ranks, squires, rich citizens, beneficed clergymen, were eager 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions should be met by a 
direct negative, that the House of Commons should 
declare unmistakably that it intended to preserve the 
Establishment for ever. Even within the House, where 
all enthusiasms are tempered, the apathy with which Lord 
Stanley was received, the consternation produced by Lord 
€ranborne’s splendid diatribe, the ringing cheers which inter- 
rupted the speech of Mr. Hardy, displayed the true temper of 
the party, the conviction to which it desired to give expression. 
That conviction is, in our judgment, erroneous ; but, at least, 
it is honest and clear, and entitled to moral if not to political 
respect. How does the Tory leader respect it? He first, in 
the boldest and most confident manner, accepts the party 
challenge. He then writes and publishes a letter to a political 
friend accepting and widening the moral issue, declaring that 
the cause of the Irish Church is the cause of Establishments in 
general, that Establishments benefit civilization, that “the crisis 
of England is at hand,” announces, in fact, a policy of no sur- 
render. Then he either draws up with his own hand or fully 
sanctions a carefully worded amendment in which the idea of no 
surrender is abandoned in favour of a policy of “modifications” 
the extent of which is left wholly undefined. This amend- 
ment is supported by Lord Stanley in a speech not inconsis- 
tent with the total disestablishment of the Irish Church, a 
speech which, whatever else it meant, meant that the Govern- 
ment was entirely undecided as to the course it should pur- 
sne. And then, on the following day, the Home Secretary is 
put up to reaffirm the original idea, to declare that the Church 
should never be disestablished with his consent, to deny the 
possibility of any concessions which should weaken the insti- 
tution. The “mere name” of one day is a sacred thing the 
next. The Tory party, therefore, is placed in this position ; 
it must either follow a leader clearly prepared to throw over- 
board its own most cherished convictions, or it must mutiny, 
and so lose its last chance of saving any part of the institu- 
tion which those convictions constrain it to reverence and to 
protect. It must either suppress its own feelings, and sur- 
render its own views, or it must, by shattering its own organi- 
zation, consent to see those feelings set at naught, and those 
views disregarded in the actual conduct of affairs. It cannot 
hope to save the Church except by supporting a leader 
who is ready to give it up. A position more fatal to the 
morale of a great party it would be impossible to imagine. 
The Tories, it is true, survived a similar one last year; but 
then the suffrage was not, like the Irish Church, a semi- 
religious question ; and it was quite possible to believe,—as Mr. 





Henley, for example, does honestly believe,—that household } 
suffrage would be more favourable to Conservatism than any 


rental qualification. No such palliation is possible in the 
matter of the Irish Church. It is with Tories a matter of 
moral, or so to speak, religious conviction, that this 
institution is a good, that it ought not to be abolished, 
that in abolishing it the nation will be guilty of a very 
grave moral error. To suppress a conviction like this, a 
conviction of the inner mind, a conviction beyond reach 
from arguments of expediency, is to injure almost fatally the 
morale of the party which suppresses it, will impair its spirit, 
will destroy its self-respect, will deprive it of the one strength 
without which a Parliamentary party is useless or injurious to 
the State. Yet this is the task which the Tory party, if it 
supports Mr. Disraeli, must of necessity accept. It must, 
while believing the Irish Church a sacred thing, an ark of the 
covenant, not to be touched by profane hands, support a man 
who announces unmistakably that he is prepared to put up 
that ark to auction. We write, of course, without having 
heard Mr. Disraeli’s own interpretation of his own amend- 
ment, but the moral mischief was done when Lord Stanley sat 
down. There is not a doubt, whatever the Premier may sub- 
sequently say, that he was ready, if he found that course pay, 
to sacrifice the Irish Church, and expected his followers to 
support him, while he left himself free to adopt that or any 
other policy,— invited them, in fact, to declare that their highest 
care is not for principle, but place. We regard the Irish Church 
as a great evil, as a religious institution imposed by the sword 
upon a reluctant people; but we had almost rather it should 
endure a few more years than that a great historic party, a 
party to which England owes at least this, that no reform has 
ever been abandoned when once completed, should be thus 
morally degraded, should, while its very soul draws it towards 
Abdiel, consent to follow Lucifer. 

Mr. Disraeli’s policy, if it were persisted in, or still worse, 
adopted as a precedent by other Premiers, would in the end 
turn Parliamentary government into one long intrigue. As 
Mr. Bright so eloquently pointed out, he destroys the func- 
tions both of the Government and of the Opposition. He lays 
down no policy and rejects no policy, but puts up one speaker 
to hint that he has a plan his adversaries may possibly accept, 
and another to declare that he has no policy at all, except a 
firm resistance to innovation. He hints to one set of Members 
that he wants time to carry out their ideas, and to a second 
set that he wants to carry out others of a precisely opposite 
kind, till nobody on either side can tell whether he is doing 
right in voting for or against him, till half his own side feel 
as if they must suppress their convictions, and half the other 
that they must abandon the party faith without which Parlia- 
mentary government cannot be worked. The grand merit of 
Parliamentary government, the one good which compensates 
for its wearisome tardiness, its almost imbecile cumbrous- 
ness, is that it matures opinion, that it keeps governors and 
governed in perpetual accord, by bringing the governed slowly 
up to the governors’ level. But on Mr. Disraeli’s- plan, 
no such education is possible for the country. Plain men can 
never make out even so much as their rulers’ idea of what 
policy is best, much less why it is best. The Government 
gives no reasons, hints that all policies are best, and then, 
before opinion has time to ripen, acts as suddenly and 
dramatically as if Government were an affair of the theatre. 
Household suffrage was established last year while members 
were at dinner, and before the existing electorate had read 





one single speech by a man of Cabinet rank for or against that 
vast change. There is nothing whatever in Mr. Disraeli’s 
attitude to tell anybody what he wants or why he wants it, to 
ripen opinion up to any point, or to preclude him from 





announcing after Easter that he will do nothing, or that he 
will abolish the Establishment, or that he will change the 
United Church of England and Ireland into the Church of 
England and Ulster. 





SIR R. PHTILLIMORE’S JUDGMENT. 


IR R. PHILLIMORE, himself confessedly a warm Ritualist, 
\) as the whole tenor of his judgment proves, has made a 
great effort to be impartial in his judgment on the Mackonochie 
case, and as far as we can pronounce on a matter of this 
kind, we do not doubt that he has declared the law im- 
partially. His decision is that the elevation of the consecrated 
elements is an unlawful ceremony; that the use of incers> 
during the communion service is an unlawful ceremony ; that 





the mixing of water with the wine, at least during that 
service is an unlawful ceremony: but that the practice of 
having two lighted candles on the altar in broad daylight 
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during the celebration of the communion service is a lawful 
ceremony, symbolical only of Christ’s description of Himself 
as the light of the world, and distinctly permitted by the 
Royal injunctions of 1547, which Sir R. Phillimore holds to 
have been lawful, and also to have been issued in virtue of 
Acts not repealed by the Act of 1547, but to have been 
still in force by the authority of Parliament in the second 
year of Edward VI. (1548). It is probable that on this 
latter point there will be an appeal to the Privy Council, 
though Mr. Mackonochie, rather sentimentally preferring the 
name of an Ecclesiasiastical Court to a civil tribunal like the 
Privy Council,—to whose decisions, however, Sir R. Philli- 
more, of course, necessarily subordinated his own,—declines to 
appeal on the three points on which the decision is against 
him, and agrees to accept the decision of the judge. It is 
not the province of a non-legal journal to discuss in any way 
the probable results of the appeal. if such an appeal be made. 
There are great opinions opposed to Sir R. Phillimore’s. But 
his own opinion is itself a great one, is lucidly stated, and 
stated with the authority which belongs to the position of a 
judge,—necessarily very much greater than any which can 
belong to the position of a mere counsel in the case, however 
eminent. It is far from impossible, therefore, that even in 
case of an appeal the legal position taken by Sir R. Phillimore 
will be sustained, and the leyality of the lighted candles on 
the communion-table be altirmed by the Privy Council. 
What will be the result either in case of no appeal, or of an 
appeal the effect of which should be the affirmation of Sir R. 
Phillimore’s legal decision by the Privy Council ? 

We feel no doubt whatever that in hundreds of small rural 
parishes, where Ritualists are incumbents, a judgment authoriz- 
ing them to have lighted candles in broad daylight on the 
communion-table during the service will result either in riots 
or in simply emptying the churches,—that is, in destroying for 
the time the whole usefulness of the Church in these parishes, 
and in many cases in permanently detaching the population 
from the worship of our Church. It may be quite true that the 
two lighted candles were always supposed to be merely symbolic 
of Christ’s claim that He was the light of the world,—though 
why, with a sun of God’s own making lighting us at the very 
moment, we should be driven back on candles, perhaps even those 
very “‘ Price’s patent candles ” on which the Bishop of Oxford 
was so terribly severe the other day,—to symbolize the true 
Light of the world, it is hard for unritualistic minds to see ; 
and it is certainly quite true that those who think so should 
be permitted to have their harmless lights on the altar when- 
ever they lose nothing of greater value by so doing. We have 
ever been, and hope we may ever be, in favour of the utmost 
individual liberty for clergymen which is in any degree com- 
patible with the popular purpose and function of the Church. 
Mr. Mackonochie’s people evidently like the Ritualistic inno- 
vations, and crowd to see them, and to hear Mr. Mackonochie’s 
eloquent expositions of his faith and worship. Even if they did 
not, there are plenty of other churches in the neighbourhood— 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for instance—where the lighted candles 
on the altar are not, and a greater amount of light in other 
senses is, to be found. If Ritualist clergymen of genius love 
these things, and can fill their churches with those who love 
them also, especially where there are churches enough and to 
spare for those who do not love them, we, at all events, should 
greatly regret that the law should forbid them. It is a harm- 
less liberty which their devotional feeling asks, to be per- 
mitted to realize for themselves more vividly the truth that 
Christ is the light of the world by having two wax-lights 
before them during the Communion. God forbid we should 
interfere with it! 

But it becomes a totally different thing in rural parishes, 
where the mass of the people regard such practices as the 
very essence of idolatry, where the altar-candles represent to 
them not the truth that Christ is the light of the world, but 
the idolatrous error that Ile has taken the bodily form of the 
bread and wine on the altar, and where accordingly the use of 
such candles will destroy altogether the usefulness of the 
Church which permits it. There is no manner of question 
but that the country folk,—not labourers, and small farmers, 
or village tradesmen only, but even the gentry of hundreds of 
parishes,—regard lights on the altar as indicative of the cele- 
bration of the Roman Catholic mass rather than the English 
communion service. Many of them would as svon enter 
a church where such practices go on.—to say nothing 
of attending the communion,—as bow down when the host 
passes them in the street of a Roman Catholic town. Daniel 





image, as many of our country folk enter a church which 
was known to have lights burning on the altar during the 
sacramental service. Again, many of the rural Ritualist 
curates, who follow Mr. Mackonochie without sharing either 
his reasonableness or his genius, would yield nothing what- 
ever to the Bishop in these matters, and would prove as pig- 
headed as if they were indeed contending, not for a harmless: 
symbol, but for a great faith, the faith in transubstantiation. 
We are not speaking at random. We know that there are 
not a few country parishes in which these foolish young men 
have already half-emptied their churches, and driven a con- 
siderable population into Dissent by their Ritualistic antics, 
Now, it cannot be denied that the Church of England 
exists not for the benefit of the clergy, but for the 
benefit of the whole people. It cannot be denied that 
when, as is admitted in this particular case by the 
advocates of the Ritualists themselves, the point at issue 
is one of mere artistic symbolism, and not one of important 
doctrine at all,—it is sacrificing the people to the clergy to. 
permit the whims of the latter to drive away the people in 
shoals, or what is worse, incite than to violence or riot. If 
this judgment in favour of lighted candles on the altar ig 
really to be carried out, it must become a question between 
sacrificing the Church to the Clergy, or limiting the liberty of 
the clergy in the interest of the whole Church. We, for 
our parts, sincerely regret it. We cannot see why the presence: 
of two lighted candles on the communion-table should be so 
fearful an offence to the consciences of Protestants, that they 
cannot say their prayers and take their bread and wine in peace 
without eagerly thirsting to blow them out. If the lights do 
show that the curate officiating has got a bee in his bonnet, as 
the saying is, that is no reason why the buzz of the bee should 
irritate quiet folks’ senses into discords. Still everybody knows 
that farm labourers and village tradesmen, and indeed tenant 
farmers and county gentry, have not the large tolerance of the 
literary class. The Church does not exist for the sake of 
literary persons, but for the sake of the mass of men, and 
when the clergy are silly enough to destroy not only their own 
influence but the usefulness of the Church for the sake of a 
showy symbol, some restraint should be put upon them. We 
have before urged that an Act ought to be passed restricting 
the use of these questionable ceremonials to those parishes in 
which a majority, either of the parishioners, or of their repre- 
sentatives as chosen to guide the clergyman by a sort of 
vestry council, should approve of them. In matters not 
of principle, there cannot be a doubt that innovations 
should not be introduced where they offend a_ great 
many more than they attract: and unless the liberty 
of the clergyman to offend his flock be in some 
manner restrained, we shall soon find that he has 
no flock to offend. Sir R. Phillimore’s judgment has 
brought this matter to a crisis. The Established Church 
will really cease to do the proper work of an establishment in 
hundreds of parishes, if the curates who have gone in for 
bright clothes and showy ornaments are to have their way 
unrestrained. We believe this to be a matter in which either 
the liberty of the clergyman or the liberty of the people must 
be restrained; and when this is the case, and on a matter of 
merely secondary importance like this, it is clear that the wish 
of the majority should be the rule. To give the Lord’s 
Supper to nobody at all, wth candles on the altar, cannot surely 
be thought a higher privilege than to give it to the majority 
of your parishioners by the wholesome light of the sun alone. 





AGRICULTURAL TRADES’ UNIONS. 


fIVHE meeting held on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms to 

consider the condition of the Agricultural Labourer 
was a noteworthy sign of the times, but we cannot say the 
resolutions adopted impress us as very practical. The griev- 
ance, admitted more or less completely by every one who 
spoke at the meeting, and affirmed by the resolutions, is that 
the condition of the English labourer is not satisfactory, that 
he has not shared sufficiently in the general advance of 
English society. Mr. Royers indeed alleged that he had 
remained stationary for the last hundred years, and produced 
figures in support of his proposition, but he relies too entirely 
upon a somewhat doubtful list of prices for food. Com- 
parisons of different centuries are of very little use, and in 
this case statistics are of very minor importance. The fact 
admitted by everybody is that the agricultural labourer is as 
regards his chances in life very badly off, more badly off than 


would as soon have worshipped Nebuchadnezzar’s goldenj any other sort of handicraftsman. He has his advantages, no 
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doubt. He works in the open air, for a day which is not 
excessively long, in a style which certainly does not overtax 
his strength. Te is often very badly lodged, but his lodging 
js rarely so bad as that of the unskilled labourer in a great 
city, and the peculiar social system of the country gives him 
certain considerable advantages in the way of medical attend- 
ance, of help in sickness, and just at this moment of education, 
if he wishes to obtain it. Nevertheless, his position is a bad one, 
too bad a one toendure long. His money wages are not sufficient 
to allow of saving, he is indifferently fed everywhere, and in 
some places inadequately fed, and his single prospect after a 
life of monotonous though healthy toil is a maintenance in 
the Union, where he is separated from his family, is clad in a 
uniform which, if not disgraceful, is at least not honourable, 
and is treated by all above him as a person just one degree 
better than a convict. To live a labourer and die a pauper 
seems to most men with imaginations about as dreary a doom 
as Providence could inflict on an industrious man, and this is the 
usual doom of the 410,000 heads of families who cultivate the 
soil of England and Wales. To aggravate their condition, the 
labourers have of all men the least hope of independence, of 
“getting on,” of reaching a position in which they have not 
to labour as hard as when they started. They cannot and do 
not hope to own land, they cannot accumulate money in any 
sensible quantity, they cannot better themselves in any way 
except by ceasing to be labourers. If they continue devoted 
to the most honourable and necessary of all manual occupations 
—few men who have risen would hesitate to confess that they 
had once been ploughmen—hope in its English form, the hope 
of getting on, is not for them. Unlike the cultivators of any 
other country, they must live and die in the position in which 
they were born, can hardly when once married quit their own 
villages without serious risk of suffering. 

Putting aside all exaggeration, and the consideration of ex- 
ceptional cases, this is not a just position for one-tenth of the 
English people, for a useful, industrious, and on the whole 
singularly quiet class, and we do not wonder at any amount of 
sympathy expressed by more fortunate men. The only wonder 
is that it should have been delayed so long, that the labourer 
should have been the last to obtain the benefit of the system 
which protects the factory hand, the miner, and the artizan of 
the great towns. But we have great difliculty in accepting the 
practical suggestions offered out of that sympathy at Willis’s 
Rooms. Education, of course, is a good thing, and compulsory 
education a necessity, at least for a generation or two, but its 
effect on the labourer will be terribly slow. It may enable him 
to emigrate, which is not what is wanted, and so gradually raise 
wages to a more endurable level; but it will not of itself 
change him from a “labourer’’ into a contented peasant, and 
that, we take it, is the change to be desired. Something 
ought to be done for this generation, and the only other 
suggestion, the formation of Agricultural Unions, does not 
inspire us with much confidence. We have no objection to 
Unions, which as long as they do not prohibit competition only 
place the employed on an equality with their employers. 
If the system can be applied to field labour for 
a time it might remedy many evils, as it undoubtedly 
has in other trades; but can it be so applied? The 
labourers, we fear, lack the first condition of success in 
such an attempt, the possibility of raising a sustentation fund. 
Suppose the labourers of Greenfield district, including, say, four 
parishes, decide that they want and will have 14s. a week, 
instead of 11s., what is the Union todo? The farmers will 
resist and combine, and then the labourers will have only three 
alternatives, to coerce the employers, to “strike,” or to sub- 
mit. Coercion has been tried before now over and over again, 
and besides its utter wickedness—for in the country it means, 
and must mean, fire-raising—it has always failed, always ended 
in a serious reduction of the common labour fund. If coercion 
were attempted on any considerable scale, it would be put 
down as it has just been put down in the province of Namur, 
where miners and labourers alike have a grievance unknown 
in our English counties, a positively intolerable day of labour, 
a “stint” heavier than that of slaves on a cotton plantation. 
Sixteen and even eighteen hours is, it is stated, a regular 
day’s work, a demand quite sufficient to justify a most deter- 
mined resistance, which nevertheless has been ineffectual. The 
labourers must not forget that their physical power, though 
it looks considerable, is very slight ; that they are outnumbered 
by classes devoted to order, and that they are scattered over 
the entire surface of the country. Then, as to a strike, 
suppose it organized,—so organized that field labour is sus- 
pended throughout Greenfield district,—how are the men to 








live? They have no savings to fall back upon, very little 
credit, and under such circumstances no hope from the parish, 
the guardians having a right by law to make them work or to 
refuse relief. The Scotch ploughmen managed it; but then 
they were bred up without a poor law, though that curse has 
been inflicted upon them of late years, and have had no time 
to forget that thrift is a Christian virtue. The benefit clubs 
would be ruined in a fortnight, for the labourers could not 
live on less than they get, and cannot possibly save out of 
ten shillings a week enough to yield them ten shillings with- 
out work. <A short strike would not be sufficient except just 
before harvest, and the labourers, in choosing that time, would 
only throw themselves out of the possibility of work for the 
winter. The farmers are quite as dour as they are, they own 
the cottages, and the only result of a pitched battle of that 
sort would, we fear, be the development of a feeling of 
hostility which does not at present exist. It must not be 
forgotten that farming is by no means a very profitable occu- 
pation, and that to make pasture pleasanter to hold than 
arable land is not the interest of the body of labouring men. 
They want work as well as wages, and to cover a parish with 
grass is to starve its people. Combination may do something, 
because even short strikes would make the farmers anxious ; 
but we question if a regular war, such as miners, and 
spinners, and ironworkers have often waged, and such 
as these Unions would be almost certain to try, could 
by possibility end to the labourers’ advantage, at least 
without the endurance of miseries as great as those they 
are seeking to escape. If we understand Canon Girdlestone’s 
proposal, his idea is that a Union by resisting particular 
farmers, and maintaining only the men thrown out of work on 
those farms,’could force them to give the average wages of 
the district ; and that scheme might succeed for a time, but 
it is the average rate which it is so desirable to raise, and the 
moment it rose the Union would be encountered by a com- 
bination at least as strong as itself, and probably much 
stronger, its members being the controliers of the system of 
poor relief. The farmers in all the counties have shown great 
readiness to combine, and have almost always been successful, 
as is indeed proved by the fact that while wages in Hertford- 
shire were in 1768 7s. 3d a week, they are barely 10s. 
now. 

We greatly fear that it is to emigration—or rather the 
dread of emigration—alone that we must look for an improve- 
ment in the position of the agricultural labourer. If the Irish 
system of remitting passage-mmoney ever sets in among our 
villagers—and it always sets in whenever two or three families 
have quitted any village—the farmers must perforce yield, 
and fortunately they have in their hands the means of meet- 
ing such a crisis. They cannot pay artizans’ wages, though we 
do not understand why, when wheat is at 65s., wages are 
not 25 per cent. higher than when it is 42s.; but they 
can by a small surrender of land make their people much 
more content. Even an acre per labourer, which is, perhaps, too 
much, would only reduce their farms by one acre in thirty, 
and a labourer with ten shillings a week, a cottage, and an 
acre of ground, is quite as comfortable as he is likely to be in 
the old world, or, to speak plainly, as he deserves to be until 
he has learnt to throw a little more heart into his toil. It is 
not all his own fault, for the fuel is insuflicient to keep up a 
high speed; but still no fact should be denied, and the 
average English hind, with his slouching walk, his inordinate 
fondness for beer, and his silly, though national, impatience 
of strict discipline, is certainly not to be classed as yet among 
the efficient of mankind. The greatest boon that could be 
conferred on him all at once is the one there is no power to 
confer,—two years of rigorous, careful military drill. 


THE PEERS AND THEIR PROXIES. 

fPMUE formal abolition of Proxies by the Peers, which was 

effected on Tuesday night, through a new Standing 
Order, without a division, marks, we suspect, a turning-point 
in the history of the House. In the excessively feeble debate 
which preceded the resolution,—a debate which, in the want of 
mind it revealed, would have discredited an East London debat- 
ing club,—the true apology for proxies was never so much as 
mentioned. Quite a number of old gentlemen were present, 
and nearly twenty spoke, bat only one, Lord Redesdale, seri- 
ously defended proxies, and his argument was that they were 
more reasonable than “ pairs.” What, in the name of English 
common sense and constitutional practice, is the analogy 
between the two practices? John Smith and Henry Jones, 
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Members of the Hovse of Commons, who usually vote on 
different sides, are not much interested in a debate coming on, 
and are exceedingly interested in some affair or other—a wed- 
ding, or a shooting party, or what not—coming off at a distance 
from London. They accordingly agree to cancel themselves, 
to cease to be Members of the House for the nonce, and 
to leave the question at issue to be fought out by those 
who do care about it. They themselves are, of course, un- 
injured, for they act of their own free will; and their consti- 
tuents are uninjured, for those constituents are, as to their 
party bias, fairly represented. If Smith and Jones stayed, 
they could only cancel each other, and they do by their 
absence also cancel each other. A Peer, on the contrary, till 
Tuesday claimed the right of voting by power of attorney, 
of making his influence felt even though he was not present, 
of voting without listening to the arguments—the right, that 
is, not of extinguishing himself, but of asserting himself in 
his own absence. He, as Lord Malmesbury suggested, elects 
a Member to represent him, as a county or borough does. 
So powerful was this right, that in the Danish question 
of 1864, which involved a war, the proxies actually carried 
the vote for war against a majority of those present. And 
then Lord Redesdale, who is Chairman of Committees, and 
is a sort of Providence to Railways, and in this  self- 
governing and most practical kingdom, has real and effective 
power over some 450,000,000/. of English property, says 
proxies are much more reasonable than pairs! The real 
justification for vote by proxy was just this. From 1688 to 
1832 a Peer was an entity in England, a power, whose 
assent to an Act, or dissent from an Act, was a most import- 
ant fact, perhaps in his own county the most important of 
all political facts, certainly a fact wholly independent of his 
attendance at Westminster, or his attention to a few hours 
of very dreary speeches. It was, therefore, most expedient 
that his assent or dissent should be known and recorded, 
and the regular mode of recording it by a vote delivered 
through a brother Peer in particular stages of the debate was 
at once dignified and efficacious. The power did not enable 
him to initiate anything. A hundred proxies in the pockets 
of fifty Peers would not enable those Peers to throw 150 votes 
for a new Bill, for the proxies were useless in Committee ; 
but they enabled those who held them to forbid any bill, and 
as the Peers in their counties could make any act inoperative, 
the constitutional formula and the living fact held very well 
together. Now, they do not hold very well together, do not 
hold together at all. A Peer is not an entity any longer, 
but only a dignified old gentleman, usually possessed of 
cash, very often possessed of great political experience, 
who has, by law, a right of making his opinion known 
with all the effect experience, or ability, or eloquence 
may give it. John Smith has the same right if he gets 
his chance, and the Peer has always his chance; but 
that is his only, though great, remaining prerogative. All 
the Peers in England could not now paralyze a law once 
passed. All the Peers assembled in their House could not 
reject a law gravely desired by the people. They hated the 
Reform Bill of 1867, but they passed it without a division on 
its principle, as they will pass the Act disestablishing the 
Irish Church, and many another yet more offensive measure. 
The Peers have, as a House, no power behind them, and they 
know it. If the Householder Parliament, honestly desirous to 
make the work of legislation less cumbrous, or influenced by 
the passion for equality, passes by a good majority a resolu- 
tion that it is expedient the Upper House should cease to 
exist, then the Upper House will cease to exist without a 
struggle. We question if it would even be necessary to “call 
up” a troop of Guards to pass the necessary vote; whether it 
would not be passed in silence, and without a division, by four 
or five officials. The House, in abolishing proxies, recognizes 
this its changed position, and recognizes it in good time. 
Peers henceforward have the power which their intellects 
and their rights as a Legislative Chamber may give them, 
and no other. 

Will they assert even this? If we may judge from the 
debates of Tuesday and Thursday, it is extremely doubtful if 
they will, extremely doubtful if they care in any earnest way for 
their immense political power, if they as a body are not quite 
well content to see their House sink into a sort of revising 
committee, or even into a body like Convocation, with right of 
endless chatter, and no other right. Convocation is nearly 
as old as the Upper House—it dates, its friends say, from 
1295—it is quite as respectable, and it contains a few men 


And a Liberai Premier 1, a stroke of his 
_can shut its doors for his term of power, and the House of 
| Commons by a vote can end its existence. Is anybody going 
into the streets for Convocation? The House of Peers 
| threatens to fall into that position unless it reforms itself, and 
it is not willing evidently to reform itself even in the smallest 
‘matters. To exercise any influence it requires first of all g 
| decent attendance, and a decent attendance cannot be secured, 
| Lord Carnarvon, who is really an able man, and in the House 
| of Commons would be a powerful one, tried hard on Tuesday 
| to make out a case on this point for his order. He said,—and 
| we venture to submit to a most conscientious man that he 
went to the utmost limit of his conscience in saying it,—he 
“thought he might say the average attendance on any im 
portant question was se/dom below twenty.” Let it be 80, 
though Mr. Bethell must have opened his eyes, and we think 
we may say that the English nation, once represented in the 
Commons as it will be represented next year, will not endure 
to see its legislation impeded, or modified, or rejected by 
twenty irresponsible, middle-aged gentlemen. The nation might 
endure a check, or even a strong rebuke, from “the Peers,” 
from the great Order which has such a place in our history, 
from the dignified caste whose collective income at this moment 
would pay half the interest on the National Debt, or support 
the entire Army; but they will not endure it from a small 
selection of that caste, however able, or however rich. IE the 
five hundred and sixty dignified persons called Peers can only 
send twenty persons “on an average ’’ to attend “ important” 
debates, the five hundred and sixty gentlemen will cease to 
have an equal power with the representatives of thirty mil- 
lions. We have a great respect for Lord Carnarvon, and think 
it a distinct good that he should have power of public speech 
without responsibility to a constituency ; but he may rely on 
it there must be more Lord Carnarvons if a strong Upper 
House is to continue to exist, and as yet the House makes no 
effort to secure them. The proposal to enforce attendance on 
Committees was rejected, avowedly because any order of the 
kind would probably not be obeyed. The old Peers dislike 
the work, and the young Peers prefer their pleasure, and the 
national business is left to be done as it may be by the offi- 
cials, and the half-dozen men who think that governing men 
even in small things is nobler work than racing, or hunting, 
or farming, or talking clever rubbish to pretty women. 
It may be doubted whether if any compulsory order were 
passed the mass of the Peers would not rather see the 
House go to pieces than obey it, whether they would 
not deliberately forfeit their highest privilege sooner than 
be at the trouble of exercising it. If it be not so, why does 
the House hesitate to exercise a power which every Peer who 
joined in the debate allowed that it possessed, and compel 
attendance both on debate and on Committee? All that the 
House seems equal to doing in the way of reform is to alter 
the hour of meeting from 5 p.m. to 4.15. which, considering 
that it could sit till midnight, and seldom sits beyond 6 
p-m., is not a very self-sacrificing innovation. Even for this, 
however, it must, it appears, wait till the return of Lord 
Shaftesbury from the Continent! The Marquis of Bath is 
not often quoted as a statesman, or even as a very prominent 
political Peer, but really he was within his right when he 
asked whether Lord Shaftesbury was so great a man that the 
House of Peers could not arrange for the transaction of its 
ordinary business without his presence. The thing is like a 
bad joke, but it was real, and the House separated without 
really settling anything, except that Peers were no longer 
persons whose assent to laws or dissent from laws was important 
enough to be recorded in their absence. 

It is difficult to resist an impression that the Peers, we mean 
the mass of them, are under one singular delusion. They think 
that even if their House gradually abnegated all power, they 
would still keep their titles, their huge estates, and their great 
social position. We should like to know why they think s0. 
They will from next year be face to face with a House of 
Commons backed, for the first time in its history, by the 
whole physical power of the country, very impatient of con- 
tradiction, very likely, as Mr. F. Harrison has shown this 
week in a most striking paper in the Fortnightly, to be under 
the dominion of ideas. If they are struck at all, it will be 
under the impulse of a thirst for equality, which certainly 
will not spare their titles ; of a detestation for great properties, 
which by abolishing freedom of bequest will break up estates; 
and how long will their position survive those two changes? 
They are without physical power, they can be attacked without 
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Ber Mejesty © create Peers being quite legal—and it is pos- 
sible to replace them by a Senate of Very different consiruc- 
tion. Why do they think themselves so secure? We warn 
them that they need additional hold over the people, and that 
if they will not secure it by hard work, including a wearisome 
attendance in their legislative chamber, their only alternative 
is to delegate their duty by allowing a considerable creation of 
Life Peers, of men who in return for their position and political 
power will do service to the State. 


MRS. GAMP AT THE OLYMPIC. 
R. J. CLARKE has achieved a certain success in the deli- 
\ neation of Mr. Dickens's greatest character, —Mrs. Gamp, 
—but he has produced the character with such ‘‘ modifications ” 
(as Lord Stanley says with regard to the Irish Church) that it 
could scarcely satisfy the mind of her profoundest admirers. ‘To 
act Mrs. Gamp is a greater effort, of course,—because Mrs. Gamp 
herself is so much grander a conception,—than to act Bailey 
Junior; and we do not deny, therefore, that Mr. J. Clarke has 
achieved something greater than Miss E. Farren in her imper- 
gonation of Todgers’s boy. But certainly the masculine nature 
in Mr. Clarke has injured Mrs, Gamp, more than the woman in 
Miss Farren has injured Bailey Junior. Hence her Bailey Junior, 
though a considerably inferior, is, on the whole, a more perfect 
artistic effort than Mr. Clarke’s more ambitious and more powerful 
performance. The pert, keen, London gamin, half drilled, but 
with an ambition for flashy grandeur, is quite within Miss 
Farren’s grasp; indeed, we are not quite sure that she was 
not born for the part. But the conception of Mrs. Gamp 
can scarcely be within any man’s grasp,—though more nearly, 
perhaps, than within any woman’s, for Mr. Dickens, though he 
has constructed her character most truly on the foundations of a 
monthly nurse's propensities, has given it an originality, a force 
of initiative, a far-reaching variety of comprehension, to which we 
never saw any actress ever approach. Still, the masculine basis is 
a false basis for the character, though it may be subservient to the 
effects of imaginative freshness and grasp with which the great 
humourist has endowed his greatest creation. Consider this only, 
—that Bailey Junior’s precocious external criticism on Mrs. Gamp 
has to be curtailed of one of its most expressive features,—morally 
as well as physically impressive, we mean,—in order to suit Mr. 
Clarke's impersonation: ‘* There’s the remains of a fine woman 
about Sairah, Poll,” observed Mr. Bailey, with genteel in- 
difference ; ‘‘ too much crumb, you know, too fat, Poll; but 
there’s many worse at her time of life.” The criticism in 
italics is necessarily left out at the Olympic, for it would 
be a very false criticism on Mr. Clarke’s “ Mrs. Gamp.” ‘There 
is certainly by no means ‘‘too much crumb” about her,—too 
much crust rather, both physically and mentally. She is, indeed, 
bony ; and being bony, and in physique altogether more like Mr. 
Dickens’s conception of her ‘‘ pardner Betsy Prig,” than the true 
Mrs. Gamp, there is a want of keeping between the unwholesome 
but overflowing imaginative fat of her mind, which so fills in and 
cushions the hard knobs of her individual selfishness, and her 
physical appearance. But even if Mr. Clarke were fat, and not 
lean, we do not think that—fat being by no means a peculiarity of 
either sex,—the shortcomings of his qualifications for the character 
would be removed. ‘The freshness and audacity, the incessant initia- 
tive, the sustained selfishness of purpose in Mrs. Gamp’s imagination 
are masculine in their originality ; but the plan of its manifesta- 
tion, the indirectness, tie subtle innuendo, the wealth of involved 
suggestion, the fussy detail, the dappled surface of her professional 
sentiment, are all completely female, and it is in the delineation of 
these that Mr. Clarke's efforts are so imperfect. ‘To explain what 
We mean, let us contrast for a moment the style of Mr. Mould 
the undertaker’s professional sentiments with the style of Mrs. 
Gamp’s. Both are vulgar people, full of the same class of vul- 
garities, and Mr. Mould is, as pictured by Mr. Dickens (he is 
omitted from the play at the Olympic), much more of a true cari- 
cature than Mrs. Gamp; but note how Mr. Dickens makes Mr. 
Mould’s professional self-interest and self-admiration diffuse itself 
equably and uniformly, as it were, over his mind and speech, 
while Mrs. Gamp’s washes and eddies in and out of the winding 
course of her fertile invention, with a truly female finesse, a truly 
female delight in domestic detail, and yet with a breadth and 
Sweep of conception as masculine as the form is feminine :— 
“*T'll tell you what, my dear’ [Mr. Mould observes, when Mra. Gamp 
had just left him, after some very acute flattery], ‘that’s a very shrewd 


woman. That's a woman whose intellect is immensely superior to her 
Station in life. That's a woman who observes and reflects in an un- 


common manner. She's the sort of woman, now,’ said Mould, draw- 
ing his silk handkerchief over his head again, and composing himself 
for a nap, ‘one would almost be disposed to bury for nothing, and do it 
neatly, too,’” ¥ 

But compare that with the exquisite detail and finesse with 
which Mrs. Gamp offers a suggestion of precisely identical philan- 
thropy and gencrosity,—her object being, however, to convey to 
Mr. Pecksniff an idea of the terms she should expect for ber 
funereal job :— 

“*Ah!’ repeated Mrs, Gamp, ‘ah dear! When Gamp was sum- 
monsed to his long home, and I see him a lying in Guy's Hospital, with 
a penny piece on each eye, and his wooden leg under his left arm, I 
thought I should have fainted away, but I bore up!’ . . . ‘ You have 
become indifferent since then, I suppose ?' said Mr. Peckasniff. * Use is 
second nature, Mrs. Gamp.'—* You may well say second nater, Sir,’ re- 
turned that lady, ‘ one's first ways is to find such things a trial to the 
feelings, and so is one’s lasting custom. If it wasn't for the nerve a 
little sip of liquor gives me (I never was able to do more than taste it) 
I never could go through with what I sometimes has todo. “ Mra. 
Harris," I saya, at the very last case as ever I acted in, which it was 
but a young person, “ Mrs. Harris,” I says, “leave the bottle on the 
chimley-piece, and don't ask mo to take none, but let me put my lips to 
it when I am so dispoged, and then I will do what I'm engaged to do 
according to the best of my ability.”"—" Mrs. Gamp,” she says, in an- 
awer, “if over there was a sober creetur to be got at eighteenpence a 
day for working people, and three-and-six for gentle-folks,”"—' night 
watching,’ said Mra. Gamp, with emphasis, ‘being a extra charge,'— 
“you aro that inwallable person.”—*" Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, 
“don't name the charge, for if 1 could afford to lay all my fellow 
creeturs out for nothink, 1 would gladly do it, sich is the love I bears ‘em. 
But what | always says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. 
Harris,"—here she kept her eye on Mr. Pecksniff,—“ be they genta, or 
be they ladies, is, don't ask me whether I won't take none, or whether 
I will, but put the bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips 
to it when so dispoged.”'” 

What a subtle finesse, and yet what a stretch of bold imagination 
there is here,—as unlike Mr. Mould’s sober and practical measure- 
ment of his individual regard for Mrs. Gamp, by his approach to 
willingness ‘* to bury her for nothing, and do it neatly too,” as is 
the illimitable sea which yet winds so close and subtly round the 
coasts, and creeks, and inlets of the islands it encompasses, from 
the mere artificial moat of a medigval castle! Now, what we 
mean by saying that Mr. J. Clarke's sex is a great hindrance to 
him in the efficient delineation of Mrs. Gamp, in spite of some in- 
cidental advantages, is that he fails to give to his manner this vulgar 
finesse, this womanish interest in the ins and outs, the details and 
domestic pictures, of Mrs. Gamp’s vagrant, yet thoroughly 
practical imagination. He acts her severe style admirably. 
Nothing could be better than the way he hooked Mr. Pinch 
with the umbrella at the steam-packet wharf, and then savagely 
replied to his courteous question of which packet she wanted, 
“*T suppose nobody but yourself can want to look at a steam- 
package without wanting to go a boarding of it, can they, booby?” 
Mr. Clarke is admirable also in the common-place servile parts, 
where he makes Mrs. Gamp curry favour with young married 
ladies whom she thinks possible customers. But he brings out 
her meditative memories as if they were points (which, of course, to 
the audience, they are), and without any of the fat and rambling 
pensiveness of Mrs. Gamp’s rehearsing imagination. For instance, 
when she recalls the fate of her own children, ‘*‘My own,’ I 
says, ‘has fallen out of three pair backs, and had damp door- 
steps settled on their Jungs, and one was turned up smilin’ in a 
bed-stead unbeknown!’” Mr. Clarke does not seem really 
absorbed at all in the intrinsic interest of what he is recalling ; 
but, on the contrary, speaks it to the audience as one of his points. 
Mrs. Gamp is, no doubt, almost as difficult to act when indulging 
these great recollections, as is Hamlet in reverie and soliloquy,— 
and Mr. Clarke makes the same sort of mistake in delivering 
her recollections as Mr. Fechter in the celebrated, ‘‘To be, 
or not to be?” He does not let his mind wander gently over the 
subject, with a sort of chuckling emphasis on the detail. He 
blurts out his recollections with too much emphasis on the jokes, 
though, we admit, with the thick and snuffy articulation of the 
true Mrs. Gamp. His conception of the way in which Mrs. 
Gamp probably took snuff, and of the audible convulsions in the 
throat which followed that operation, is perfect. Again, her frenzy 
of passion with Betsy Prig, when both those ladies have drunk 
enough from the teapot to inflame as well their noses as their 
passions, is very good. But these are but the superficial traits 
of this great creation. ‘The audacious originality of Mrs. Gamp's 
genius in inventing a Mrs. Harris (with a family history of an 
immense minuteness and detail that is worthy of Defoe, and 
capable of indefinite extempore additions from time to time), and 
the immense subtlety with which this artifice is used as the 
medium of panegyric on her own capacities and virtues both 





professional and domestic, is not at all adequately expressed in 
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Mr. Clarke’simpersonation. We have said that there is insufficient | force. No statesman probably in England, America, Fran e 

lovingness in the way in which he makes her recall the real and | Germany will ever again find his father’s position or his own 

imaginary incidents of her picturesque career. There is also a want | early occupations a serious impediment to his career, Day by 
| 





of cunning self-importance in the manner of those circumbendi- | day the dislike for trade in any of its hundred forms is dying 
buses which she always brings round with such admirable dra-| away, and in the four most powerful legislatures in the 
matic sureness of aim to her own merits and hopes. And there isa world the fact that an orator had been, or still was, a shop- 
general deficiency of spontaneousness and involuntary current, about | keeper would not cost him a cheer or an interruption. The 
the drift of her recollections and inventions. Mrs. Gamp, though | transfer of political power to the masses, the rise of the 
cunning enough, is not, we must remark, consciously so in her | Jews, the growth of an exceeding appreciation of mental power 
recollections. ‘They turn on the pivot of self unconsciously. | have all tended to ameliorate social prejudices, till it is not 
When she offers to prepare toast and butter for others, she asks | only true but commonplace to say that the Western world tends 
them if they would not like it ‘ without the crust,” and then | towards the equality which Mohammed secured so thoroughly for 
lapses with a perfect unconsciousness into the theme of herself, for | the Eastern. We may remark en passant that the fanatics for 











whom, of course, it turns out that she is really preparing it,—*by 
reason of tender teeth, which, Gamp being in liquor, knocked out 
four at a blow,” &c. But this turn of her reverie is entirely 
spontaneous, reverting to herself only as the natural centre of all 
things, and is not in any way wrenched cunningly to her purpose. 

There is, then, an immense abandon of nature about Mrs. Gamp, 
which Mr. Clarke renders very imperfectly. Perhaps it is beyond 
not only him, but all human actors. A woman who could contem- 
plate quite casually laying out “all her fellow-creeturs” from 
the love she bears them, is not easily to be portrayed on any 
human stage. 





MESALLIANCES. 

HE Rev. C. H. Craufurd, Rector of Old Swinford, Worcester- 
shire, a gentleman of good birth, fair means, considerable age, 
and gouty habit, has recently married his cook, whose English is not 
perfect, who is not polyglotted, but who is a woman of simple 
piety, and entirely disinterested in her attachment for Mr. 
Craufurd. We really must apologize to a lady who, for aught we 
know to the contrary, entirely deserves her promotion, and on 
whom, in any case, we should certainly never dream of passing a 
comment, for publishing such a sentence, but it is not our fault at 
all. We have but quoted her husband’s own words. It has 
pleased Mr. Craufurd, a descendant, it would seem, of some relative 
of Wallace,—brigand who objected to the Union of Scotland and 
England proposed by Edward I.,—and son of the gallant officer 
who fell at Ciudad Rodrigo, not only to marry his cook, which he 
had an incontestible right to do, but to preach a sermon in his 
own pulpit explaining his reasons for the proceeding, which 
he had no right whatever to do; and to send the Spectator 
a copy of that most eccentric production, which was certainly a 
supererogatory act of virtue. In it he states at much greater 
length the facts we have given, and a great many more, which 
will, we think, strike readers not acquainted with Swinford as 
possibly a little superfluous ; such as that his rank, the Rector’s, 
is equal to that of a Duke, that his cousin refused Louis Napoleon, 
that he snubbed a suitor of his daughter’s pretty savagely, and 
that he intends for the future to prepare himself for heaven and 
have very little to do with Old Swinford, two decidedly expedient 
resolutions. We must, however, refrain from analyzing the 
sermon. We never remember to have received so tempting a 
document; for Mr. Craufurd is evidently not only not mad, 
but has been a man of education and ability ; but there 
would be cruelty to the innocent in criticizing, as it de- 
serves, a statement so eccentric and so naked. It is Mr. 
Craufurd’s wife and daughters who have to bear the brunt of 
such a folly, not Mr. Craufurd himself ; and we leave his sermon 
therefore, with a hope that his Bishop will not take the notice of 
it which his parishioners expect, and that it and its author will be 
forgotten as speedily as if they had not furnished a week’s amuse- 
ment to the Midland Counties. Mr. Craufurd is not mad, but 
there are forms of silliness which ought to enjoy the privileges 

and sanctity of insanity. 

It is a very curious and not quite intelligible fact that the 
horror of a mésalliance, upon which Mr. Craufurd has evidently 
been brooding until it has almost overturned a mind originally of 
some capacity, should remain so very strong in England, and 
indeed throughout the world. ‘The respect for birth is dying out 
rapidly, so rapidly that it is difficult to ascertain the birth of 
many leading statesmen, and people profess—with a certain 
honesty, too, in the profession—to make little account of 
occupation. What does it signify, say the philosophers, what 
a man does, so long as it be honest work ?—and on this point the 
Western world believes itself, and sincerely believes itself, to be 
in accord with the philosophers. Moreover, upon very many points 
quite as important as marriage it isin accord with them, has really 
cleaned its mind of prejudices once of undeniable or admitted 





Equality will do well to explain why it has accomplished go little 
in countries where a tobacco-dealer may, if he rises, marry a 
Sultan’s daughter, and a slave may become in a year a great 
officer of State. Nevertheless, the ancient prejudice, in the 
ancient world the strongest of which men’s minds were capable, 
against the intermarriage of different castes, against any per- 
manent confusion in the different strata of society, is still ag 
strong as ever. Men ridicule birth and respect occupation, 
yet there never was a time when a lady who made a low 
marriage was believed to have lost herself so utterly, or when 
a proceeding like Mr. Craufurd’s excited a feeling so nearly 
akin to scorn among his own compeers. King Cophetua, to 
use the Rector’s slightly hackneyed and excessively harsh illus- 
tration,—harsh, we mean, to his wife,—could not now marry the 
beggar girl without imminent risk of dethronement, or if his 
folly were for any reason condoned, it certainly would not endear 
him to the popular imagination. It would be much more difficult 
now than it was a hundred years ago for a great Peer to marry 
far below him, even if the object of his choice were another Lady 
of Burleigh ; and the woman who does it is considered almost lost. 
The social pride which is offended is, indeed, different in kind, but 
it is very nearly as powerful in its degree. Something must be 
allowed, no doubt, to the gradual decay of individualism, to the 
wretched habit of interference, which is growing daily both in 
France and England till a man has to appeal to an electorate of 
friends before he can wear the boots which fit him, and must take 
a sort of plebiscitum before he orders his dinner. Mr. Bicknell 
likes horse chops, and asks people to eat them; but they hardly 
dare do it without asking the newspapers to condone the innova- 
tion, on the ground of the immense good the poor may derive from 
stringy horse beef at about the price of mutton. A very little 
more of the process, and we shall-+have to legalize the interference, 
not indeed of Family Councils, as the French do—for Englishmen, 
as highly domestic persons, usually detest their cousins—but of 
Councils of Friends, to authorize Smith’s acquaintance by statute 
to interfere against Smith’s wastefulness in shirt collars and scent. 
If we may believe American novelists, that kind of thing does 
actually occur in Connecticut, and it is to Connecticut we are 
tending. Of course, if friends have any right of comment at all, 
it is upon marriage, which as it were imposes a friend upon them; 
but their new habit of interference does not explain all the facts. 
We are inclined to believe that the pride of refinement, of culture 
in its social aspect, is becoming as strong as the pride of birth ; that 
the demand for equality isin marriage taking the form of a demand 
for equality in refinement. If the refinement exists, inequality of 
birth or condition does not signify much ; but if it does not, or 
rather, if there is reason to suspect it does not, then Society goes 
wroth. The greatest lady in the country might marry a curate 
without comment, except that she might have looked higher, from 
people who would cut her dead if she married the curate’s brother, 
who is still keeping a shop. The preconceived notion is that the 
curate must have been refined by education, and the shopman 
need not, and their equality of birth and pecuniary position are 
never taken into the account. Opinion rather sympathizes than 
otherwise with the Archduke who marries a singer of the front 
rank because she is presumably refined and educated, if only by 
her art; but the Archduchess who stooped to an actor would be 
ridiculed, because there is no such presumption. The social law of 
the matter still weighs more heavily on women than men ; but the 
explanation is the same,—men are allowed to consider personal 
beauty an element in refinement, or to be more true, an equivalent 
for it; and women are expected to be above any such considera- 
tion, to deny that unrefined beauty can be beauty at all. They 
are accused else of coarseness of taste, and coarseness of taste is 
only allowed or tolerated in men. 

This pride of refinement has its bad side, threatening to divide 
men into castes almost as stringently as the pride of birth used to 
do ; but its general effect is probably good, and we are by no meals 
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inclined to argue gravely that mésalliances are expedient. Asa rule, 
the men or women who form them make mistakes, though not, it 
must be observed, in precisely the same way. The man who 
marries a woman much beneath himself in culture is almost sure 
either to be unhappy, being annoyed by a perpetual incompati- 
bility of habits and ideas, or to lower himself slowly to his wife’s 
level, to the distinct injury of his character. The latter is the 
more frequent result, while it is in the case of the woman the less 
frequent. She is usually made more or less unhappy by her blunder, 
but she usually also tends to become more refined, to fall back in 
her recoil more decidedly upon her ladyhood. ‘The children of a 
man who has married beneath him are almost invariably coarse, 
the children of a woman who has done the same thing almost 
invariably more refined than either father or mother. Tenny- 
son’s well known line, ‘** All within thee growing coarse to 
sympathize with clay” may be said to be invariably true 
of the man, but is by no means invariably true of the woman. 
The porcelain is apt to preserve its glaze with additional 
care as a preservative against the mud. So, also, in mésalliances 
of a different kind. A woman is rarely made unhappy by 
marrying above her, though novelists are so fond of depicting 
that particular form of unhappiness. Such women are apt to 
like the refinement they do not share, are content to be proud of the 
intellect they do not quite understand, and, unless irredeemably 
vulgar, accept even an oppressing grandeur with a passive, not an 
active dislike. No Lady of Burleigh, such as Tennyson draws, 
would die of external pressure, unless, indeed, it took the form, as 
it is said to have done with Lady Jane Grey, of excessive sense of 
responsibility, aninward dread, springing not from the caste, but from 
the conscience. A man, on the other hand, almost invariably loses 
by marrying much above him, ivses with his self-reliance much of 
his manliness and independence, gets a habit of deference and self- 
distrust which, in such a relation, is fatal to the energy of his 
character. To a man a mésalliance either way is usually very 
dangerous, and our only plea is for his right to risk the danger 
without too much social interference. Let him judge for himself, 
and if he judges wrongly, take the consequences of his own acts as 
resignedly as he can ; and above all, let him never, like this poor 
Rector, attempt a public defence. His real apology is his right to 
freedom of will inthe matter, and the more he trusts to that right, 
and the less to argument, the better for him and for his wife, whose 
position is certainly not improved, even if her temper can endure a 
defence which Mr. Craufurd in his sermon puts in this marvellously 
plain way:—‘* With such a woman it has been my will and pleasure 
to form an alliance—an alliance little more in accordance with my 
rank (and I am sure my wife will pardon me for saying so) than 
was that in accordance with his royalty, which King Cophetua 
formed when he espoused the beggar-girl, and, as the ballad tells 
us, lived with her, ever after, ‘a quiet,’ and doubtless, a happy, 
life.” 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

LVIII.—Surrotk anp NorFoik :—Saxon Perrop. 
HE period immediately following the martyrdom of Edmund, 
King of the East Angles, is one of great obscurity, owing to 
the constantly swelling tide of Northman invasion. We are told 
that his brother, Edwold, declined to maintain the struggle in 
behalf of his Anglo-Saxon countrymen, and retired to a cloister, 
where he died in the year 871, was sainted, and is remembered 
only in the ecclesiastical calendar and as the patron saint of the 
church of Stokewood, in Dorsetshire. ‘There are some pennies 
also of a prince, named Ethelward, which, from their resemblance 
to those of King Edmund, have been attributed to some Anglo- 
Saxon Prince in East Anglia, about this period. The only figures 
that stand out distinctly in this general obscurity are those of 
Danish or Northman rulers. Gothrun or Gurmund, who accepted 
baptism at the hands of King Alfred of the West Saxons, and 
was thenceforward known as Athelstan, is stated to have reigned 
in East Anglia, and coins of his still remain. His death is 
assigned variously to the years 889 and 890, and the chroniclers 
state that his reign had lasted twelve years, and that his sway 
extended over nearly all Essex. He is also styled King of the 
Northern Angles, with the seat of his government in East Anglia. 
He is said to have been succeeded on this throne by another North- 
man jarl, Eohric (Eric). William of Malmesbury adds that after a 
reign of fourteen years he was taken off by the Angles because he 
conducted himself with cruelty towards them. ‘The chronicler 
Ethelwerd makes him fall in a battle at Holme in the year 904, 
calling him King of the barbarians, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
assigns the same event to the year 905. The Northman rule con- 





tinued in East Anglia till the year 921, when Edward the Elder 
—of the West Saxons—conquered and reduced it to a dependency 
on his own kingdom. 

There is a coin of ‘ Elfred Rex,” with the word ‘* Northwic ” 
on the reverse, which has been attributed to the year 872, and 
may have indicated a temporary ascendancy of the West-Saxon 
Alfred in the rising town of Norwich, in the vicinity, if not (as 
some now believe) on the actual site, of the old Romano-British 
city of Venta Icenorum. No coin is known of Edward the Elder 
connected with this Province, but there is a coin struck at Norwich 
(attributed to the year 925) of Athelstan (first King of all the 
Angle-land), who is said to have incorporated East Anglia in his 
monarchy, and greatly improved Norwich. There are also 
coins of his successors, Edmund, Edred, Edmund the Martyr, 
and Ethelred struck by the East Anglian mints. The slaughter 
of the Northmen by the orders of this last Sovereign was 
revenged by Sweyn of Denmark, among other acts, by 
entirely burning and wasting the town of Norwich. From the 
ruins of this earlier town gradually grew up the present city. 
In 1110 the Danes made a settlement there, and in the following 
year subdued all the East Anglians. Mr. Pettigrew considers 
that at this time they refortified the castle of Norwich, “ the for- 
tifications of which have been found to correspond with their 
practice, being rotund, as was also that at Thetford, of Danish 
occupation. Norfolk was retained by Sweyn to the time of his 
death in 1014, and he was succeeded by Canute, who was driven 
out by Ethelred, who had retired to Normandy. Turkil, or 
Turketil, a Danish Earl, held possession of all Norfolk under 
Sweyn, and was permitted by Ethelred to continue governor of 
the East Angles, and entrusted with the fleet, consisting of forty 
ships. With these he treacherously proceeded to Denmark, and 
successfully urged Canute to return, who, with 160 vessels, landed 
at Sandwich in 1016.” In the partition of the kingdom between 
Canute and Edmund Ironside, which soon followed, East Anglia 
was assigned to Edmund, and constituted the northern limit of his 
principality, Mercia and Northumbria being assigned to Canute. 

When the Royal House of the West Saxons was restored in the 
person of Edward the Confessor, East Anglia was governed under 
him by Ealdormen or Earls, but there is considerable uncertainty as 
to the names and succession of these governors. Harold, Earl God- 
wine's son, held East Anglia in the early part of the reign. On his 
flight with the rest of his family in 1051, the Earldom was bestowed 
on ZElfgar, son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia. On the restoration of 
Godwine and his family, the Earldom no doubt reverted to Harold, 
but on the death of Godwine, Harold, succeeding to his father’s 
Earldom of Wessex, resigned that of East Anglia to Ailfgar. 
A quarrel next arose between the houses of Godwine and Leofric, 
which led to the banishment of Elfgar, in 1055, who thereupon fled 
to Ireland, and raising forces there, allied himself with Griffith, 
Prince of Wales, and invading Herefordshire with him, defeated 
the Royal forces under Raulf, Earl of Hereford. This Raulf or 
Raoul, Radulf or Ralph, a nephew of King Edward the Confessor, 
is one of the mysterious persons of this period. Mr. Planché has, 
however, elucidated his history in a very satisfactory manner in a 
paper read before the Archeological Association, and we avail our- 
selves of his researches in aslightly modified form. He appears then 
to have been a younger son of Dreux or Drogo, Count of the Vexin, 
Pontoise, Chaumont, and Amiens, by the Anglo-Saxon Princess 
Goda (Edward's sister). He accompanied or followed his uncle 
Edward into England, and (perhaps on the banishment of Godwine’s 
son, Sweyn), was invested with the earldom of Hereford. He 
co-operated with the Earls Leofric and Siward against the God- 
wine party in 1051; but on their restoration to power was specially 
exempted from the banishment awarded to most of the foreign 
nobles, out of consideration to his Royal relative. lis defeat on 
the invasion of Zlfgar and Griffith is attributed by the chroniclers 
to his having made his Saxon followers fight on horseback, to which 
they were unaccustomed ; but they also denounce him as weak, 
indolent, and cowardly. Whether these charges are true or not, 
he died two years afterwards, on the 21st of December, 1057, and 
was buried in Peterborough Cathedral, to which he had been a 
benefactor. However, by several writers of the immediately subse- 
quent period he is spoken of as Earl of the East Angles or of 
Norfolk, and by one writer is said to have succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the latter county on the death of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
but to have held it a very short time. Elfgar and Griffith, 
on being confronted by fresh forces under Earl Harold, 
found it prudent to come to terms, and AZlfgar coming to an 
understanding with Godwine’s all-powerful son, repaired to the 
Confessor’s Court, made his peace, and was restored to his Karl- 
dom of East Anglia. But on September 30th in the year 1057 
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Leofric died, and his son, lfgar, succeeded him as Earl of Mercia: 
Dr. Lappenberg conjectures that /Elfgar’s own earldom of East 
Anglia was then divided among the younger sons of the great 
families, as we find Gyrth, Harold’s brother, receiving Suffolk. It 
is, however, not an improbable conjecture that at this time Earl 
Raoul or Ralph received Norfolk as an addition to his former earl- 
dom, and as the authority already quoted says, held it only a very 
short time, dying, as we have seen, on the 21st of December. It 
is a fact, at any rate, that an Earl Ralph is mentioned in Domesday 
Book as having held lands in Norfolk in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, which were afterwards held by his son, Earl Ralph 
(from whom he is distinguished by the epithet of ‘‘ the old Earl”) 
the well known Ralph Guader, or Raoul de Gael, Earl of Norfolk 
in the early part of the reign of William the Conqueror. The 
probability, then, is, that on the death of the first Earl Ralph, in 
December, 1057, the house of Godwine seized his earldom of 
Norfolk, and that his son Ralph, called De Guader, from the castle 
of Gael, in Brittany (which once was called Guadel or Wadel, and 
was probably inherited by him from his father, the elder Karl 
Ralph or Raoul), joined the Conqueror in his enterprise 
against Harold, with a view of recovering, as he did, the 
lost earldom of Norfolk. His subsequent conspiracy against 
William, which led to his forfeiture and flight in 1075, is part of 
regular English history. Mr. Planché considers that he was 
justified in it by the accusation which rested against William of 
having poisoned his (Ralph’s) uncle, Walter de Mantes, but it is 
not creditable to him in that point of view that subsequently to the 
alleged murder he followed tamely the banner of the murderer to 
Hastings, and accepted at his hands the fruits of the victory in 
the earldom and estates in Norfolk. He at the same time received 
Suffolk and the rest of the old earldom of East Anglia. We can 
easily see why King William distrusted and opposed his marriage 
with Emma, the daughter of William Fitz-Osborne, on whom the 
King had bestowed the earldom of Hereford, formerly held 
by Earl Ralph the elder, naturally apprehending, no doubt, 
a design to unite these two earldoms at a future period in 
the person of Earl Ralph the younger, in case of the death of 
Earl Roger de Breteuil, Fitz-Osborne’s son and successor. It is 
said that the conspiracy against King William began on the 
wedding day of Earl Ralph, his principal associates being his 
brother-in-law, Roger de Breteuil, and Waltheof, Earl of North- 
ampton. Waltheof, however, repenting, disclosed the plot to 
Archbishop Lanfranc (perhaps in the confessional); and then by 
his advice to the King himself, who was then in Normandy. Roger 
was taken and thrown into a prison, out of which he never came 
alive; but Ralph, Earl of Norfolk, escaped to Denmark. His 
wife * heroically defended the Castle of Norwich, till she could 
make honourable terms for herself and the Bretons under 
her command. Ralph, after ineffectually attempting an inroad 
with some forces hastily raised in Denmark, retired to Brit- 
tany, and eventually made a pilgrimage with his heroic and 
faithful Countess to the Holy Land, in which the mortal career of 
both is said to have terminated.” Such is the general history of 
the Government of this Province down to the reign of William the 
Conqueror. 

The extent to which Saxon names have been preserved in this 
Province has been already referred to. ‘The patronymics or 
genealogies of the original settlers of this district can be to this 
day traced in 97 instances in Norfolk and 56 in Suffolk, the 
marks thus deduced much exceeding in number those in almost any 
county of England. They are, of course, too numerous to be 
mentioned by us here in detail. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. HARDY. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—As the character of every public man, especially of such a 
man as Mr. Gladstone, is of great interest to us all, I wish to 
say how an on-looker who has no acquaintance with political 
gossip was affected by Mr. Hardy's charge against the statesman 
whom he drove out of Oxford on Tuesday night. The wisdom 
or the gracefulness of producing a letter out of a party newspaper 
to crush a parliamentary opponent I do not take into account ; 
the effect on his constituents of an attempt to divert the debate 
from a general to a personal issue he has, of course, fully con- 
sidered. I merely look at the accusation as it stands. Assuming 
the fidelity of the reporter, Mr. Gladstone, after announcing in 
the face of the world, on the eve of an election, his opinions 
respecting the Irish Establishment, did say to an individual that 
he scarcely supposed it would become for a long time a topic for 


° ~ ls 
have moved on much more rapidly than he supposed they would. 
But would many persons, when Lord Palmerston wag alive, 
the whole question of Parliamentary Reform was still in abeyance 
have uttered a different prediction? Whenever it should become. 
a question for practical consideration, Mr. Gladstone, as his cop. 
respondent knew, was pledged to a certain line of action, just ag 
when the question of Reform came on for practical consideration 
Mr. Hardy was pledged implicitly—implicity, in the opinion of 
those who voted for him, at all events,—to oppose Mr. Bright's 
scheme of Household Suffrage. 

Whether the correspondent of the Morning Herald voted for Mr, 
Gladstone in the teeth of his express declarations respecting the Irigh 
Establishment, because he doubted whether its merits would be 
discussed in the Parliament which was to be summoned under 
Lord Palmerston’s guidance, I do not know. Numbers must 
have voted for Mr. Hardy because they deemed him the most cer. 
tain and unflinching antagonist of that scheme of reform which 
was sure to come under the consideration of that Parliament, 
which did come under its consideration last session, and which he 
defended. Who has kept his faith with Oxford best?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A CLERGYMAN, 
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THE IRISH CHURCH. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The usual and most telling argument against the mainte- 
nance of the Irish branch of the United Church is that it is hated 
by the great bulk of the Irish people. Now, granting the fact for 
argument’s sake, I would ask, does not this argument prove too 
much? If no institutions are to be maintained in Ireland except 
those which please and satisfy the great bulk of the Irish people, 
counting them by heads, as they are counted in this argument 
against the Irish Church, what will become of the Act of Union, 
nay, of the Act of Settlement ? 

I fancy there is very little doubt what would be the result of an 
Irish pléhiscite, taken with respect to these two Acts. And it is 
to such a picbiscite that the argument against the Irish Church 
virtually appeals. Ido not at all say that the Union should not be 
repealed and that the landed property of Ireland should not be— 
we will say rearranged—for the benefit of those ‘ millions whom 
Irish landlords despise, but for whom Christ died.” I am not 
arguing what ought or ought not to be done. But whatever is 
done, I wish to be done by people having their eyes open to what 
they are doing.—I am, Sir, &c., C. P. ReIcHEL. 


[Mr. Reichel may confute a popular argument, but he does not 
confute one that is worth much. The true argument against the 
Irish Established Church is, not that it is unpopular, but that it 
applies national property to a purpose in no sense national,—but 
purely sectional, if not sectarian. ‘The fund set apart for nationa} 
civilization really answers no purpose of national civilization,— 
rather the reverse.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
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DAVID GARRICK.* 

WE scarcely know whether to be grateful for this bulky life of 
Garrick or to lament its publication. A good biography of the 
most conspicuous, if not the greatest, actor who has appeared on 
the English stage, has been hitherto a want in our literature, and 
notwithstanding this ambitious attempt to supply the deficiency, 
it is a want still. Mr. Fitzgerald has collected a mass of interest- 
ing details, most of them familiar enough, and some of them not 
altogether trustworthy, and he has done this in a light, gossipy 
style, so that the book is not merely readable, but highly amusing- 
The life of a great artist, however, ought itself to be a work of 
art, and anything more slovenly in composition or more feeble in 
grasp than the biography before us it would be difficult to find, 
even among the many weak and loosely constructed biographies 
which have appeared during the last ten years. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
aim throughout has been to exalt the character of Garrick 
by showing that he was great all round, and not merely upon 
the boards; but in this attempt he shares the fate of all 
panegyrists, and instead of convincing the reader that he has 
produced the model of a faultless hero, makes him inclined to 
question whether Garrick was a hero at all. On the whole, 
however, the fame of the actor will not be shaken by this tribute 
to his memory. He had so many good qualities that he can even 








* The Life of David Garrick. From Original Family Papers and numerous 
Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols- 





practical consideration. He was wrong undoubtedly. Events 
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sar to be overpraised. Despite a thousand littlenesses of nature, 
the man whose death drew tears from the eyes of Johnson and of 
Burke, who was loved so tenderly and remembered so affectionately 
by the “ best of wives” and the most constant of widows, who 
amidst the irritations of a most irritating profession was one of 
the cheerfullest of men, and notwithstanding a certain greed of 
money was throughout life notable for kindly and charitable acts, 
js not likely to have his good name injured nowadays either by 
indiscriminate praise or by detraction. 

Garrick moved in a crowd of great men, but amidst them his 
figure stands out prominently enough. He has his niche in the 
Boswell gallery, he lives in the letters of Walpole and of Hannah 
More, in the poetry of Goldsmith and of Churchill, in the malig- 
nant aspersions of Macklin, of Foote, and of Tate Wilkinson ; he 
was praised by Pope in his youth, and when of mature age Samuel 
Rogers, a boy at the time, saw him act the part of Ranger in the 
Suspicious Husband. As a public character he engaged, therefore, 
for a wide space of years the attention of the public, and perhaps 
there is no man of the period, with the exception of Dr. Johnson, 
whose sayings and doings have been more carefully collected. 

Mr. Fitzgerald professes to have opened new ground, and to 
have availed himself of ‘an abundance of original MS. material,” 
but the result is not striking, and will not alter the familiar con- 
ception of the actor’s character. Garrick sprang into prosperity 
and popularity without any of the drudgery which successful men 
generally undergo in working their way up to fortune or to fame. 
The theatre in those days, unlike the present in this respect as in 
so many others, was a great institution of the country. Murphy, 
the actor and playwright, used to say that it formed one of the 
Four Estates of the realm, and he was not far wrong. Everybody 
went to see the players, every man of letters wrote or attempted 
to write tragedies or comedies; the talk in the coffee-houses was 
of the last new drama, and the names and parts of all the principal 
performers were familiar to shopkeepers and apprentices. The 
dramatic history of the period is replete with interest, but it is an 
interest not wholly pleasurable. ‘The jealousy of artists is proverbial, 
and the failing is certainly not extinct in our own day. But the coarse, 
vulgar jealousy of Garrick’s age, especially in his profession, reveals 
to us a state of society wholly different from that to which we are 
accustomed. We find it difficult to understand how men, calling 
themselves gentlemen, and holding a marked position in the public 
eye, could behave with such duplicity, such meanness, such intoler- 
able arrogance. Honourable dealing, manly straightforwardness 
were qualities so rare as to be almost exceptional; underhand 
trickery, deliberate defamation of character, or the grossest flattery 
and puffing were, on the other hand, so common that at the time 
they excited little surprise and less censure. (Garrick had many 
friends by whom he was regarded with sincere affection, but he 
had more enemies, and if in several instances the enmity was not 
merited, he appears in other cases to have flung as much mud as 
was flung at him in return. ‘The story of his quarrels occupies a 
large space in his biography, the list of his foes would well nigh fill 
acolumn of this journal. Arthur Murphy, who was destined to 
write the actor's life, at first bedaubed him with praise and after- 
wards pursued him with malevolence, expressed gratitude to him 
one day and told lies about him the next. Macklin, with whom 
he had lived under the same roof on terms of intimacy, became 
his deadly foe, and showed the vileness of his nature by the spite 
with which he attacked Garrick when the great performer had 
played his last part and was at rest in Westminster Abbey. 
Ralph, whose name lives in the Dunciad, after gaining a pension 
through the kindly mediation of Garrick, turned round upon his 
friend and fierccly attacked him in print. Hawkesworth, a 
theatrical and literary “hack,” who had received a capital ap- 
pointment through the same intervention, also quarrelled with his 
benefactor. Quin, Barry, Peg Woffington, and Cibber had each, 
says Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘* a separate and personal hostility to Gar- 
rick.” The unhappy Mossop, too, showed the same hostile spirit, 


his death-bed to repent of his misconduct. Steevens, the Shake- 
Sspeare commentator, was a worse offender than Mossop. Mr. 
Fitzgerald shall tell the story :— 


“It was through Steevens that Garrick saw how faithless and ungrateful 
afriend could be. All the choicest treasures of his libraries—his scarce, 
handsome, richly bound old plays were lent to Steevens and kept by him 
for years. For years the friendliest and most confidential intercourso 
existed between them. When the Jubilee was tho talk and perhaps jest 
of every one, a number of bitter and amusing squibs were noticed in the 
papers which attracted much attention. Some were attributed to Foote. 
Inquiry was made, and Garrick was shocked to discover that the most 
savage and bitter on himself were written by the man who was at that 


moment on the most confidential terms with him. When Steevens heard | 


and sent to assure him that he was author of three only of the most 
harmless—a parody on Dryden’s Ode... .. and of two others. Yet, 
almost immediately ho was boasting everywhere that he had written all 
the offensive pieces, some thirty-five or forty, and added that it was 


* fun to vex Garrick.” 


No doubt Garrick’s own behaviour was exasperating at times, 
and at other times ridiculous. He might fairly be laughed at for 
his vanity, for his occasional fits of meanness, for his obsequiousness 
to rank, and it is not wholly without contempt that we observe 
throughout his career his faithfulness to what Mr. Fitzgerald calls 
‘the prudent principle which made resentment subordinate to 
interest.” He knew that any mean scribbler might injure his 
fame as an actor, and therefore lowered his dignity for the sake of 
his reputation. He stooped very low, not from humility, but from 
vanity; he readily forgave his enemies, not because it is a right 
action to forgive, but because he was nervously sensitive of his 
danger if he did not. Yet Garrick was no coward, he was only 
inordinately fond of flattery, and depended for the joy of his 
existence on the good opinion of others. In those days, be it 
remembered, an actor’s enemies were almost certain to write libels, 
while an actor’s friends wrote puffs. Garrick, says his biographer, 
was ‘‘ utterly unselfish,” yet we fear Mr. Fitzgerald does not make 
out his case. But his faults were those of a sensitive, susceptible 
nature, not of a nature that is unkind and ungenerous. If he 
loved himself much, and was continually fussing about his fame, 
he had a warm heart for his friends, and proved it by generous 
acts. ‘The amusing stories told of Garrick’s niggardliness have no 
doubt a foundation in truth. But if he were parsimonious by 
nature, all the more credit does he deserve for his lavish kindness 
to men who had no personal claims upon his generosity. 

“Garrick was a very good man [said Dr. Johnson], and a man who 
gave away freely money acquired by himself. He began the world with 
a great hunger for money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a family 
whose study was to make fourpence do as much as others made four- 
pence-halfpenny do. But when he had got money, he was very liberal.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald, by the way, ranks Dr. Johnson with the enemies 
of Garrick, with “those ungracious hearts whom no good offices 
could bind.” We think that he is almost wholly wrong in this eati- 
mate. It is, no doubt, possible that Johnson might sometimes have 
felt an envious feeling at the amazing success of the friend who 
had accompanied him to London to try his fortune when both were 
out at elbows, and found it difficult to earn their daily bread. 
Johnson had many long years of toil and humiliation to endure 
before he gained reputation and money. (Garrick, at five-and- 
twenty, had made his mark in the world, had gained honour, 
fame, and wealth, and for the remainder of his life held 
a position in London such as no actor or manager of a 
theatre had ever before occupied. Johnson, who knew his own 
worth, must have been more than human if the contrast had 
not struck him painfully. Moreover, Johnson, although his 
deeds were always kind, spared few of his friends in the war of 
words. ‘Those whom he loved best obtained the hardest raps, and 
some of these were bestowed on “ Davie ;” but this term of endear- 
ment, which he was fond of using, showed how well he loved the 
man. Indeed, we believe that Johnson's honest praise of Garrick 
has done more to keep the actor’s memory green in the present day 
than any other circumstance :— 

“Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick assumes! .... . Hero is a 
man who has advanced the dignity of his profession: Garrick has made 
a player a higher character. .... . If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking before me 
to knock down everybody that stood in the way.” 


Again,— 
“Garrick was the only actor I over saw whom I could call a master 
both in tragedy and comedy. ..... And, after all, Madam, I thought 


him less to be envied on the stage than at the head of a table.” 
He praised him, too, for his prologues, said he was the first man 
in the world for sprightly conversation, the cheerfullest man of his 





age, and when he died, awarded him the highest praise that could 


apparently from no just grounds, but had the good feeling when on | be bestowed upon an actor by the epigrammatical saying that his 


death had eclipsed the gaiety of nations. On the other hand, 
Garrick appreciated Johnson and loved him, and the utmost that 
can be said is that there were faults on both sides, and the need of 
mutual concessions. But what friendship, especially between men 
of such different constitutions and pursuits, was ever wholly free 
from these drawbacks ? 

We repeat, in conclusion, what we observed at the outset, 
that Mr. Fitzgerald has marred a good design by the care- 
less manner in which he has attempted its execution. At the 
same time, these volumes are full to overflowing of interesting 





details, which cannot fail to amuse the reader. The work has 


that Garrick was about taking the matter up seriously, he grow alarmed, | many faults, but dullness is not one of them; and if it be not high 
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praise, it is yet some praise to say that we have found it vastly 
more entertaining than a sensational novel. 4 





DEAN STANLEY ON STATE-CHURCHES.* 


Norninec that Dr. Stanley has written on ecclesiastical politics 
shows more of the political strength, wisdom, and sagacity which 
are so rarely found in combination with such beauty and earnest- 
ness of mind as the Dean of Westminster carries into all his 
religious discussions, than this pamphlet. And we especially rejoice 
that it should appear at the very moment when the political duty 
of disestablishing the Irish Church is pressing upon us all, for 
nothing could be better timed to teach us why the Irish Establish- 
ment has failed to effect, what established Churches ought to 
possess, and usually possess, a special qualification to effect ; and 
why, therefore, the doom which has been pronounced upon it 
should be not only no unfavourable omen, but perhaps even 
a positive encouragement, for those who love our own national 
Establishment, and see in it, as Mr. Disracli says, ‘‘ the 
chief means of our civilization, and the only security for 
our religious liberty.” Dr. Stanley lays down as the only 
essential conditions of an established Church (1) that the State 
should recognize and support ‘‘some religious expression of 
the community ;” (2) that ‘ this religious expression should be 
controlled and guided by the State.” Now it is obvious that the 
second of these conditions applies to the present Established Church 
of Ireland, while the first does not ; moreover, that if we had estab- 
lished Roman Catholicism according to Lord Russell’s suggestion, — 
which we, too, have always regarded favourably, had the condition 
of Roman Catholic opinion itself been well disposed, —then, though 
the first of Dr. Stanley’s conditions for an established Church 
would have been fulfilled, the second would have been impossible. 
In other words, by far the greatest element in the British nation 
being Protestant, it is possible for the State, for Parliament, to 
regulate a Protestant establishment, but it is not possible to make 
any Protestant religion a ‘religious expression” of the mind 
of a Catholic community. On the other hand, if we were to 
establish Roman Catholicism in Ireland, the religion so estab- 
lished would be the expression of the mind of the com- 
munity ;—but then it would not be any longer possible 
for the State “to control and guide” that expression, since 
the Roman Catholics would not accept as a true expression 
of their religious convictions any religion the form of which was 
in any degree so controlled or guided. In any case, therefore, 
the chief advantages of an established religion are inapplicable to 
our government of Ireland. If we retain the advantage of State 
control and regulation, we sacrifice the most essential of all 
essential conditions, that the religion itself should express the 
spiritual faith of the community ; if we satisfy this most essential 
of all essential conditions, we sacrifice the greatest of all incidental 
advantages, the State control over the Ecclesiastical Government. 
Only a Catholic State can, with any adequate advantage, establish 
the Catholic religion ; for, as the Dean very powerfully shows, the 
chief advantage of State control lies in this,—that the State is in 
reality the Church itself organized in its most complete form,—the 
Church in which the laity are the vast majority, and the clergy the 
mere leaders, so far as they have the power to be leaders, of 
the lay masses. And where the Church and people are 
both Protestant, or the Church and people both Roman 
Catholic, this is undoubtedly true, and a very important truth, 
—but it necessarily fails to be true where the vast majority 
of the people who constitute the State are mainly of one cast 
of faith, and the religion established by the State is of a widely 
different cast. This will be seen in a moment, if we quote the 
admirable passage in which Dr. Stanley defends the rule of the 
State as the truest form of ecclesiastical self-government. ‘‘ How,” 
asks the Dean, *‘ how can the real voicé and mind of the Church 


be arrived at?” We give a portion of the answer :— 


“Not by what is called the lay element in Church synods. The lay- 
men who, as a general rule, figure in such assemblies do not represent 
the true lay mind of the country. They are often excellent men, given 
to good works, but they are also usually the partizans of some special 
clerical school ; they are, in short, clergymen under another form rather 
than the real laity themselves. Where and how, then, can the true 
voice of the laity be found for the Church? Surely in the same manner 
as it is found in other spheres. Whatever is the motive guiding force 
that rules the intelligence and the conscience of the whole country, by 
whatever means that force is called forth, that is the lay element which 
in our age corresponds to the early Assembly of the Christian Church. 
And this, in its highest form, is what we call the Government or the 
State. It is no disparagement to the clergy, because, drawing into itself 
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but it is not more imperfect than the purely clerical governments " 
Princes of secular States have led more abandoned lives than some of the 
Roman Pontifis ; no Parliaments have, except in the wild times of Trevo- 
lution, committed more unchristian acts than those perpetrated by the 
Councils of Constantinople, Ephesus, and Constance,.....,, The 
supremacy of the Crown, that is, of the law, over all causes, and over all 
persons, ecclesiastical as well as civil, is the supremacy of the whole 
nation over its own concerns, spiritual as well as temporal. It jg no 
encroachment on that which does not belong to it. It is the direct 
expression of the laity and the clergy, through the best organs which 
the experience and wisdom of a thousand years have been able to con- 
trive, on matters which touch them more immediately than any other 
interests in the world. Cultivate independence, repress servility, check 
centralization, reform the representation, amend the division of labour 
in its different departments, elevate the press, purify public opinion ; bat 
it is by improving these, not by creating new institutions drawn from 
small sections of other communities, that you will ever get a true 
government for the Church of this great nation.” 

Now, it is obvious at once that though this is quite true, and 
profoundly true of a Protestant people governing a Protestant 
Church, or of a Catholic people governing a Catholic Chureh, 
it is by no means true of a people chiefly Protestant governing a 
Church wholly Catholic, or vice versé. 1t follows, therefore, that 
the greatest of all advantages of a State Church would not apply 
to a Catholic establishment in Ireland, for it could not properly be 
in any degree controlled by the only State there is,—a State 
chiefly Protestant. Still less does the present Establishment 
answer the Dean’s conditions, as it is in no sense an expression of 
the religious feeling of the Irish community. 

Admirably does the Dean expose the false and hollow notion 
that the spiritual kingdom of Christ can be separated from the 
temporal life of man, and can be safely ruled by a distinct class 
of authorities from those which rule that temporal life. It is 
quite true, no doubt, that as a Protestant State we may fairly 
satisfy the demands of our Catholic fellow subjects in Ireland, but 
even so, only on the same principle on which we rule India, by a 
very considerable concession to thei views of life and duty, on the 
statesmanlike principle that a people in a wholly different phase 
of intellectual and moral development,—whether higher or lower, 
of course, would be differently decided by Catholic or Protestant 
thinkers,—are only injured, not benefited by being forced to con- 
form even to a higher conception than their own, if they them- 
selves do not so deem it. But then if we grant as much as this 
with regard to Ireland,—and no statesman can help doing so,— 
we give up entirely and ipso facto the Dean’s doctrine that 
the Church and State for Ireland are one. For the State 
does not, in this case, impose its own conceptions of 
moral and social and religious life on Ireland; but, on 
the contrary, intentionally and conscientiously adapts itself 
to the best Irish Catholic standards of life and duty ; in other 
words, surrenders altogether the attempt, to which it feels itself 
unfit, to interpret by its own conscience the conscience of our 
Irish fellow subjects. In the sense, then, in which the State is the 
best exponent of the Church, the State of the United Kingdom 
is not the best exponent, and con/esses that it is not, of the Irish 
Catholic Church. The Irish Catholics, therefore, are our fellow 
subjects in a sense intermediate between that in which the Parsees 
or Mahometans of India are our fellow subjects, and the sense in 
which Scotch Puritans and English Dissenters are our fellow sub- 
jects. For we attempt to govern the former by their own con- 
science, —not taking our conscience as the best means of interpret- 
ing theirs,—the latter, on the contrary, we consider as practically 
so completely at oue with us on all the deeper ethical and spiritual 
assumptions, that we regard Parliament as practically interpreting 
their moral and spiritual faith on all matters except those of sectarian 
theology. For these, therefore, even though Dissenters, the State 
does in some respects do the duty of a Church, except on matters 
of technical theology. But the Irish Catholics are in an inter- 
mediate position. ‘There are points on which Catholicism and 
Protestantism approach each other nearly enough for legislation 
even of a delicate moral nature to proceed from the same prin- 
ciples. Yet there are many others on which we must, if we would 
govern Ireland justly, go by Catholic consciences, not by Protes- 
tant,—and here, therefore, the United Kingdom must not so much 
govern Ireland, as try to rule her as she would, if not a part of 
the United Kingdom, rule herself,—try to rule her more as we 
rule a dependency of different faith, less as we rule a constituent 
element of our own society. 

It will be seen that the Dean practically admits the mass of the 
English and Scotch and Welsh Nonconformists into the body of 
what he calls the National Church,—i.c., the State which ought to 
control the Establishment. Of course he does not hold that the 
theological faith of the Church should be rendered a mere blank 
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in order to cover all the differences of theological opinion in 
the State. He assumes, as he may well do, that even those parts 
of the nation which have too wide or too narrow, too big or too little 
a faith themselves, to join the worship of the Church, will prefer 
that that worship should still be something definite and concrete, 
or else it would not be in any degree “a religious expression ” of 
the mass of the community. Still, the Dean justly thinks that the 
Church establishment should be as comprehensive as possible,— 
how comprehensive he himself thus shows :— 

« And I would here venture to suggest one particular remedy which 
would be at once practicable and efficient. Reunion, absorption, inter- 
communion, or the like, may be desirable or not. These must be tho 
end, and not the beginning, of close approximation. But larger com- 
munity of preaching—the permission to our Nonconforming brethren of 
England, and our Presbyterian brethren of the Scottish Church, to preach 
in our pulpits, under whatever restrictions they or we might desire— 
would be an unmixed good. It would be but giving to Nonepiscopalians 
what we have, within the last few years, granted to the Episcopalian 
Nonconformists of America and Scotland. It would be but restoring to 
Presbyterians the sympathy and the rights which they enjoyed in the 
Church of England during the first hundred years after the Reformation. 
It is all but legal, if it is not altogether legal now. This would indeed 
be an endeavour to make the Church really national ; to draw the hearts 
of the fathers to the children, and of the children to the fathers ; to atone 
for the injuries, to heal the bitterness, and to repair the lost opportuni- 
ties, of the past.” 

With this noble and liberal language we altogether concur,— 
adding only this condition, that a State Church to be an effective 
expression of the conscience of the State, cannot afford to merge all 
the depth and character of its worship in mere width and exten- 
sion. If it is to be a worship at all capable of civilizing the waste 
places of society, and representing the divine compassion for sin 
and sorrow,—it must be a faith with a central Christ, an incarnate 
love, an illumined cross. There is no Christianity without Christ ; 
and there can be no State religion so wide as to include at once 
those to whom Christ is the light of the world, and those to 
whom Christ is the representative figure of a Semitic superstition. 

There is wit as well as wisdom and beauty in Dr. Stanley's 
address, which should induce all our readers to obtain it for 
themselves. His discussion of the Erastianism of St. Paul and 
the first Christian Church, and the important illustrations of his 
subject taken from that able and thoughtful book, Mr. Taylor 
Innes’s Law of Creeds in Scotland, are parts of his address to 
which we can only earnestly draw the attention of our readers. 


MR. KEBBEL’S ENGLISH STATESMEN.* 
Mr. Kepner had no need to excuse himself for publishing these 
sketches on the ground that he had originally intended them only 
for the use of Mechanics’ Institutes,—to fill an occasional column in 
a popular magazine adapted for the working classes. ‘They are 
the work of a literary Conservative, i.c., of a Conservative liberal- 
ized so far as literature tends to liberalize, and rendered more con- 
servative so far as literature tends to render more Conservative, 
—(and we need scarcely say that it does both),—and are open to 
all the criticism to which, in our opinion, all Conservative pre- 
possessions are necessarily open, and the literary type of Conserva- 
tive prepossessions more especially open. But with these reserva- 
tions the sketches are, though professedly slight, useful, thought- 
ful, and interesting,—more especially those which treat rather of 
the statesmen representing our foreign policy between 1815 and 
the death of Lord Palmerston, than of the statesmen dealing 
with domestic affairs,—the latter being subjects on which Mr. 
Kebbel needed much more space and detail than his plan 
enabled him to devote. Mr. Kebbel’s object seems to have 
been not to estimate generally the personal character and political 
abilities of the statesmen,—who are limited, by the way, to 
Prime Ministers and leaders of the House of Commons,—whom 
he discusses, but to explain and sometimes to criticize the leading 
principles of their policy. And to this rule he has usually kept, 
—though he has deviated from it rather arbitrarily when he came 
to his sketches of recent statesmen. For example, he has not given 
us a word on Lord Castlereagh’s, or Mr. Canning’s, or the Duke 
of Wellington’s, or Lord Aberdeen’s parliamentary abilities or 
inabilities, or on the moral side of their political career. But in 
writing of Sir Robert Peel he touches this question, though, in our 
opinion, very superficially, but wisely drops almost all reference 
to it again when he comes to deal with Mr. Disraeli. In fact, 
in the essays on Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli he alters too 
much the whole character of his essays, and makes them 
much more of running criticisms on their personal abili- 
ties than descriptions of the principles by which they had 
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been guided,—possibly, because he found the latter rather 
difficult to discover and define. ‘The essays on Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Palmerston (considered chiefly as the head of 
the Foreign Office), and the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Aberdeen seem to us much the most instructive and the most 
just in the little volume. Mr. Kebbel is impartial and perfectly 
clear-sighted in defining the aims of these various statesmen, in 
showing how all of them followed unreservedly the ‘ English 
interests’ doctrine of Foreign policy, differing only, and that not 
so widely as is sometimes thought, as to what kind of foreign policy 
English interests really demanded. The main difference was in 
the intensity of the tendency which first showed itself even 
during Lord Castlereagh’s life-time immediately after the peace, 
to break away from that intermeddling in the internal 
affairs of European nations which the despotic powers so much 
affected, and which developed itself in the mind of Lord 
Aberdeen into a deliberate preference for standing aloof altogether 
from European quarrels, whether internal or not, and a belief that 
the preservation of the balance of power on the Continent was not 
sufficient of an English interest to justify us in going to war. 

Mr. Kebbel, however, seems to us to be prevented by his Con- 
servative prepossessions from rightly understanding the tendencies 
of the present, even in this matter. He says in his essay on Mr. 
Canning (the italics of the one sentence italicized are ours) :— 


“What had previously been whispered in a deprecatory and reluctant 
spirit was now asserted boldly and confidently. What had previously 
been known only to diplomatic circles now became known to all the 
nations of Europe, namely, that in any struggle with their respective 
Governments England would not only remain neutral, but exert her 
whole moral influence to make others remain neutral too. There can- 
not be a question but that the disclosure of this truth imparted a 
stimulus to the revolutionary party all over Europe, which Mr. Canning 
very probably regretted. But the remedy in his eyes lay not in inter- 
vention from abroad, but in the establishment of better government at 
home. If no attempt of this kind was to be made, things must take 
their course. And things did take their course. That course led to 
the fall of ancient dynasties, the dismemberment of great empires, to 
determined and bloody insurrections. Its ultimate goal is not even yet 
reached. But Mr. Canning had warned Europe, and had saved England, 
—that is to say, he had taken the first step towards disentangling her 
from the skein of Continental politics with which the Revolution had 
entwined her. From his time, though our foreign policy may have been 
mistaken, or impotent, or undignified, it has become better and better 
understood that we are nover to be asked to embroil ourselves in the 
internal affairs of other countries—not even when other countries violate 
this principle themselves. This principle is not yet established beyond 
the possibility of violation, as we shall afterwards have occasion to point 
out; but it gains ground every day. And we have sufficient faith in 
the good sense of the English people to make no doubt of the result. 
This principle, then, was planted by Castlereagh ; but it was Canning 
who watered it, and digged a fence round it, protected its infancy from 
the storm, and its fruitage from the wild boar, and handed it down to 
his successors adult, vigorous, and healthy.” 


And he adds in the essay on Lord Aberdeen :— 


“The more we reflect upon the events of the last forty years, the 
more clearly shall we see that the doctrine of complete non-intervention, 
though much advocated by Radicals, must naturally be a favourite with 
Conservatives. Since 1688 England has never had a Government that 
would have dared, even if it had wished, to aid kings in fighting with 
their subjects. Any active intervention, therefore, that it has been 
possible for England to exercise, has been in favour of the other side. 
Thus non-intervention, while in theory it applies to both parties, practi- 
cally applies to only one. Non-intervention means simply non-inter- 
vention in favour of revolutionary movements, for nobody dreams of 
proposing intervention of any other kind. A Conservative Government 
accordingly is far more capable than any other of carrying out the views 
of such a man, say, as the late Mr. Cobden. And the general approval 
which has followed the foreign policy of Lord Stanley, whose principles 
are well known to be eminently in favour of neutrality, seems to show 
that in the Conservative Ministers of the day the popular intelligence 
recognizes its true exponent.” 


Now, we fully believe that Mr. Kebbel is right in defining 
this doctrine of selfish abstinence from all intervention on 
foreign affairs except when England herself is insulted or 
attacked, as a Conservative policy, and in selecting Lord 
Stanley as the Minister who is marked out as most likely to 
carry it out with credit in the present day. But we do not 
in the least believe that the popular tendency is towards 
such a policy as this. ‘That we shall be governed in future by 
a policy of non-intervention is, we hope, likely enough ;—but so soon 
as our Parliament is really a popular one, it will be non-interven- 
tion in Mr. Mill’s sense, non-intervention between governments 
and peoples, non-intervention in all foreign quarrels which we do 
not understand and appreciate, but firm intervention, whenever 
we have the power, to prevent such intervention as Russia effected 
in Hungary in 1819,—as France sometimes seems to threaten in 
Italy, or as the same power might attempt in Belgium or Switzer- 
land; or even such as Prussia, as she is constituted at present, might 
possibly aspire to in Holland. We are persuaded that the more 
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popular our Government becomes the more certain it will be that 
we shall not be content to allow intervention on the side of 
despotism, where there is any hope that we could effect 
a combination of a proportion adequate to resist such interven- 
tion. A truly popular State may prefer a cautious policy, but 
its caution will not be all for its own interest in the narrowest and 
most selfish sense. It will take account of the value of popular 
life outside its own borders, and not grudge a sacrifice when it is 
necessary to save a free people from foreign conquest. 

And this leads us to the principal and necessary defect of Mr. 
Kebbel’s book. Speaking as a Conservative whose only idea of a 
Liberal in any sense in which he can appreciate and approve him 
is this, —'‘ a Conservative open to conviction,” —Mr. Kebbel writes 
throughout as if he had never felt or estimated the difference 
between a politician whose heart is in the welfare of the masses, 
who cannot see their misery without a pang, who can never keep 
his mind from running on the consideration of those agencies by 
which in other States their condition is elevated and their moral 
stature raised above its level here; and politicians whose whole 
bias is towards the past, but who are ‘‘ open to conviction,” i.e., 
not indisposed to change their minds, if circumstances and the logic 
of events all but compel them to do so. Even in treating of 
foreign policy, Mr. Kebbel, —by very virtue of his Conservative 
profession,—misses this. And he misses it to the conspicuous 
disadvantage of Lord Russell. Of Lord Russell's foreign policy 
he merely says, ‘‘his exploits in the field of foreign policy 
will, we sincerely hope, be soon forgotten;” and he takes, of 
course, the cut-and-dried Tory view, insisting on his futile 
menaces of Russia in the case of Poland, and his futile menaces of 
Prussia before the Danish war. ‘These episodes are bad enough’ 
but we do not doubt that what Lord Russell did for Italy, and 
for the relations of England to America during the Civil War,— 
and did in the teeth of a furious and insane Tory hostility, —will far 
outweigh in the estimate of future historians the blunders we have 
named. We do not doubt that it was Lord Russell’s hearty 
sympathy with popular liberty which led both to the unity of 
Italy and the maintenance of peace with America. 

Mr. Kebbel is at his worst in his chapters on Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli. Lord Derby, indeed, if we take Mr. Kebbel’s 
significant omissions and his utterances together, he does not 
estimate very unjustly, but he does utterly fail to make ordinary 
readers see how very low,—how unutterably humiliating,—his esti- 
mate really is. Let ussee how he enumerates Lord Derby's claims 
on public gratitude. First, he is “‘a great swell,”—an expression 
which Mr. Kebbel is needlessly unkind, we think, in applying to 
Lord Derby,—and gave an air of ton to the Conservatives : ‘‘ ‘The 
moral effect of a leader who was allowed to be, take him all in all, 
the greatest ‘ swell’ in thisage, wasimmense. .. . . His presence 
diffused over the whole connection a certain high-bred air which 
kept up the respect of the British public, and made it appear some- 
how to be the more gentlemanly side of the two.” Next, he was 
so violent in his controversy with O’Connell, that when the Irish 
Coercion Bill was carried he had to leave the Irish Secretary’s 
office, in order to smooth the way for reconciliation with the Irish 
Liberals :— 

“Mr. Stanley did not mince matters. Without ever descending from 

the level of the high-bred gentleman and accomplished scholar, he 
nevertheless flung back upon the tribune’s head such torrents of scalding 
sarcasm, such a wealth of felicitous retort, and such sudden jets of 
luminous logic, that more than once his great antagonist was cowed, and 
acknowledged, by his tone of whining deprecation, that in the heir of 
the House of Derby he had encountered more than his match. Indeed, 
so exasperated were O'Connell and his clique at the fearless exposure of 
their true policy, which had been effected by the Ministerial champion, 
that as soon as the Bill was passed, and his work done, it was judged 
more prudent that the Secretary for Ireland should take the place of 
Secretary for the Colonies, in order to smooth the way for a reconcilia- 
tion with the Repealers.” 
That truly is a great claim to statesmanship,—that he infuriated 
his opponents so far beyond what was wise or needful. Thirdly, 
his political views on the greatest questions have been all mere 
reactions from something that offended his taste in the statements 
put forth by the other party :— 

“ He dislikes the noisy, self-complacent common-places, the ‘Philis- 
tine’ view of things in general, which is sure to characterize the 
dominant party in this country when it has been the dominant party 
very long. His Whiggism in 1824 was the scorn of a great man for the 
vulgarism of the dominant Tories. His Toryism of late years has been 
the scorn of a great man for the vulgarism of the dominant Liberals. 


He hates the slightest semblance of dictation and bullying, and all the 
mean arts by which these offences are aggravated. O'Connell made 


as, 
representatives in the daily press. Lord Derby, wo fear, has taken 
wicked delight in occasionally aiming a hit at this obnoxious spirit. a 
has been quite heedless of any misconstruction that might be placed 
upon his words, when he saw a good opportunity for dropping a passin 
sarcasm. Lord Derby, we suspect, cares very little whether Catholies 
are muzzled or unmuzzled; whether Italy be one kingdom or several 
But he cares a good deal about the fustian which is talked on these sub. 
jects, and is bored by the eternal obtrusiveness, the unconscious imper- 
tinence, and the whitey-brown monotony of newspaper Liberalism. for 
of course there is another kind of Liberalism which few men of brains 
and education are without. But ho ‘scunners,’ as tho Scotch say, at the 
former kind, and so he gets up in the House of Lords and shoots out 
some stinging metaphor, or some too plain illustration, of which hg 
never hears the last for years.” 
Was anything worse ever said for a politician by his friends than 
that? ‘Cobden made him a Protectionist.” Yes, but does Mr, 
Kebbel know why? Because Lord Derby, at that time at least, 
did not understand even the alphabet of political economy, as the 
ridiculous confusions of his speeches amply prove. And 50 it is q 
merit to a great party leader to form his views on one of the most 
scientific of political questions, not by study of the science, but 
by trivial personal antipathies to the conduct of one who had 
studied the science well! And he cares very little ‘‘ whether Italy 
be one kingdom or several!” Well, for a Prime Minister of 
England it would never have occurred to us that that was a 
glorious characteristic. Mr. Kebbel is more candid than discreet 
in praising his own party chiefs. And his chapter on Mr, Disraeli 
is almost as amusing. 

But however great the radical vice of the book—the Conservatism 
of its author,—which we suppose its author cannot help,—it is a 
pleasant, and in its earlier part an instructive book. Mr. Kebbel 
writes well. He has studied the subjects on which he writes, 
And, on the whole, ‘‘ Conservative working-men ” will not find a 
wiser and honester, though they may find a safer instructor, 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THERE must be a special providence that watches over magazines, 
if we may judge from the way in which, every now and then, they 
seem to defy their readers. One magazine trades upon its reputa- 
tion for solidity to be dull. Another takes advantage of its politi- 
cal fame to prophesy deceits. Another which professes to be light 
is frivolous. We presume the secret of this daring is that the old 
magazines are sure of retaining the affection of their readers, while 
the new magazines count on piquing the curiosity of the public. 
And there is, after all, a great amount of forbearance on the part 
of that realized myth called the general reader. Still, we think 
that such patience is counted upon too much, and that it will not 
always stand the test. No one can complain of there being one or 
two dull, or one or two trivial articles in any number of any maga- 
zine. But why is it that by a sort of attraction the dull and the 
trivial articles flock together into the same number, and, instead 
of keeping an even balance, the magazines give us alternate 
excellence and poverty, too many good papers to be appreciated 
in the course of a month, and so many bad ones that the whole 
month is a blank ? 

We have purposely made our remarks general, in order that we 
may not wound the feelings of any magazine in particular. But 
it is very possible that as our readers skim through this article 
they may detect the causes of its gloomy opening, and may con- 
nect vague censure with the absence of marked praise. It is true 
that the modern type of magazine, where the continued story is 
everything, scarcely leaves room for newspaper criticism. The 
story will be reviewed when it is complete, if even then it is worth 
reviewing. ‘To give so much as a paragraph to two or three chapters 
of a novel is of little use to the reader, and of less profit to the 
critic. There is sometimes a word to be said about the beginning 
of a story, if only to state that a newstory is begun. But beyond 
that each successive part claims nothing at our hands, and, if the 
main interest of the magazine is not to be mentioned, what can 
be said of the secondary matter? This is not the case with the 
older magazines. In Blackwood we turn with pleasure and curi- 
osity to “ Linda Tressel ;” but Blackwood would still be Black- 
wood without her. The chief article of the present number is on 
‘‘ Horace: the causes of his popularity ;” and this a critical paper 
of rare merit, recalling the palmy days of the Edinburgh magazine. 
We should hardly assert that ‘it is an era in the life of the school- 
boy when he first commences his acquaintance with Horace,” 
unless, indeed, we were allowed to have some doubts as to the 
nature of the era and of the acquaintance. Byron's ‘ Farewell, 
Horace, whom I hated so,” is not a sentiment of limited applica- 





him a Conservative; Cobden made him a Protectionist; Mr. Bright has 
since then added depth and breadth to that innate antipathy; while 
over and above all and each of these causes has been the shallow self- 


laudation, the smug optimism of the English middle classes, and their | little to carp at in the essay, and much{in it to admire. We cannot 


tion, although in many cases the first hatred turns into strong after- 
affection. But with the exception of this hasty half-truth, we find 
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say the same for another article in the number to which we looked 
with more interest. What Blackwood might say on the subject of 
Aytoun, remembering its own obligations to him and the example 
he set its future writers, is something very different from what it 
has said about him, if it has said anything that cannot be found in 
Mr. Martin’s life. One might think that all readers of Black- 
wood would have made themselves acquainted with that life when 
it was first published. If any one ought to appreciate Aytoun, it 
should be those for whom he catered so well, to whom some of his 
richest humour was so freely given. Yet Blackwood contents 
itself with a poor review of Mr. Martin’s life, quoting what 
many papers have quoted already, and simply endorsing what 
has been shaken by criticism. A sketch of Sir Robert Walpole, 
some of Cornelius O’Dowd’s suggestions for leaving Ireland 
alone and bringing the rest of the world into a comic har- 
mony with her, an article on Charles Kean, a political song, 
and a political paper conclude the number. ‘There is a 
story of Cornelius O’Dowd’s about a husband and wife who 
quarrelled, because the wife maintained that eternal punishment 
was essential to Christianity. ‘The husband declared that he 
never could believe such a monstrous doctrine. His father-in-law, 
remembering certain traits of his daughter's character, met the 
objection to eternal punishment by saying, “ If you only go back 
and live with her, you'll believe in it yet: she'll convince you.” 
This is arather Irish version of what Mr. Disraeli said in his Oxford 
speech, and it leads us naturally to the political article in Black- 
wood—a laboured panegyric on the new Premier. It seems 
slightly unnecessary for Mr. Disraeli’s friends to take up the 
cudgels for the accuracy of his own report of the Edinburgh 
speech, and to argue that whether he used the word “1” or 
“we” in the famous educational phrase, the effect was just the 
same. This, however, is the gist of the ‘Tory defence. 

It is true that Fraser chooses the same point for an attack on 
Mr. Disraeli. And we think no one will have any difficulty in 
recognizing the critic in J’raser. ‘There is one writer who has always 
followed Mr. Disraeli’s career with consistent acerbity, and who on 
more than one occasion has revived old stories of his indiscretions 
and plagiarisms. No answer has ever been given to either charge, 
but Mr. Disraeli seems likely to live both charges down. ‘The 
first number of the new St. James's Magazine talks of him as 
having been accepted with cheerfulness and contentment by the 
Press, the House of Commons, and the nation. Ilis candidature 
for High Wycombe is described in the same magazine as a vain 
attempt to turn the Whig flank by charging with democratic 
allies in the cause of what he thought popular 'Toryism. Perhaps 
the same critic will explain away the sentiments so ruthlessly 
quoted by I’raser. Most of the other articles in Fraser are too 
solid. Mr. Whittle’s essay on ‘‘ How to save Ireland from an 
Ultramontane University,” Mr. Bonamy Price’s paper on the 
French controversy on Free Banking, and the articles on Vol- 
canoes and the State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. need 
serious students. But there is a very curious story by Mr. Richard 
F. Burton, an adaptation of an Indian tale of magic, prefaced by 
some samples of similar legends. And the volcano paper contains 
a telling sketch of the eruption of Vesuvius, as may be seen from 
the following extract :— 

“At length, but not without much stumbling over the rough lava 
beds and the charring of our boot soles, we stood on the lip of the crater. 
The scene was extremely grand. Our guides with wise forethought had 
conducted us up the cone on the windward side, a necessary precaution, 
as volumes of sulphurous exhalations rolled from the crater which 
would have suffocated us had we come within their influence. Occa- 
sionally as the wind swirled within the crater it scooped out the dense 
vapours and left tho vast void nearly unobscured. We now made the 
circuit of the crater, a long and arduous tramp, as tho lip, which aver- 
aged only six feet in width, consisted of heaped-up scoriw and lava, 
rendering locomotion extremely difficult, while in many places the 
treacherous crust was so hot as to burn our feet. The scene was one 
indeed of the wildest desolation, and yet though all around bore evidence 
of untameable fierceness, it was not without its beauties. Many of the 
fumarole or smoke-holes presented a beautiful appearance, their edges 
glowing with brilliant yellows, whites and greens, produced by the con- 
densation of sulphuric, muriatic, and carbonic acids, combined with 
Various alkaline, earthy, or metallic bases. But the difficulties of pro- 
ceeding round the edge of the crater were trifling compared to those 
attendant on the descent into it, and the climb upwards. This was 
choking work. More than once when eddying winds drove the 
sulphuretted hydrogen into our nostrils, or when we trod incautiously 
on the edges of fumarole, we apprehended that the crater would be 
our tomb, At length, half suffocated and blinded, we stood on the edge 
of the mysterious tube which formed the funnel of the crater. Tho 
sides were vertical, enabling us to peer far down; but no bottom was 
‘aan The guides, however, declared that the tube was upwards of 
= feet deep, and judging by the time that bodies were falling before 
they came to rest, it is probable that the depth of this great fire tube 
was not exaggerated. It was easy to detach largo masses of lava and 
Scori# from the edge of the tube, which went thundering down till they 





seemed to fall in water. Columns of vapour came fitfully growling up 
from the tube at a velocity when unaffected by the wind of about 
seventy-eight feet a minute. Having remained as long as possible in 
what might not be unaptly likened to the jaws of hell, we scrambled out 
of the crater, delighted to be able to inhale comparatively pure air on 
its edge.” 

In the Cornhill we light on one of those short tales about which 
the first question always is, ‘‘ Is it by Miss Thackeray or Mrs. 
Oliphant ?” The name of Dinglefield Green in the second line takes 
us back to a similar tale which appeared in a late number. We 
need not speculate as to the authorship. If the first mentioned 
were the author, there would be no need of criticism. But 
only to put the question implies that the critic is satisfied. 
There is a buried tragedy in the story which forces its way up, as 
it were, in spite of the restraint imposed by the tone of the place 
and its society. Mrs. West is a little in the way, we think. We 
might have done without her. At the outset she rather disturbs 
our view of Lady Denzil. Her comments after the grand scene are 
not needed. She seems brought in then on purpose to be snubbed, 
and weare in no mood forasnubbing. The remaining contents of the 
Cornhill are more curious than attractive. There is an article on Sur- 
names which contains a mass of information, put somewhat statisti- 
cally, and another on New York and San Francisco which deals even 
more largely in figures. As we read about the number of persons 
born into the world during the year 1865, with the name of Smith 
awaiting them on their arrival, and hear that Clark is more 
common than Clarke, Browne than White, and Davies than Davis, 
we cannot but think that the whole subject of surnames might 
have furnished an excellent theme if the writer had gone further 
afield. As it is we, hear too much of the Registrar-General. The 
article on New York and San Francisco seems in like manner 
to owe much of its material to the Post-Ojjice Directory. But 
this expression isto be taken figuratively. ‘There is no book of 
reference that tells us how much money is spent on tea, coffee, 
whisky, and tobacco by the families of New York, how many 
‘* retired thieves ’—the phrase is curious—leave a capital of 60,000 
dollars, or how long it takes an Irishman to rise from the posses- 
sion of a small tape store to a marble warehouse and some twenty 
million dollars. Ali these facts are noticeable, but could not they 
be made into literature? ‘The author of the paper called ‘‘ Dor 
Ricardo ” has worked up a number of anecdotes in a readable shape, 
and we take from him an account of a novel Spanish bull-fight :— 

“Tho door was flung back, and a noble bull dashed into the ring with 
that impetuous rush which is so fine. He galloped wildly round the 
ring once or twice, apparently astonished at finding nothing to encounter, 
and then took up his position in the centre of the arena, pawing, and 
shaking his curly black locks over his small stag-like muzzle. A door 
facing him was then opened and the tiger was let out. It was very 
singular to remark the different way that the tiger came out of his 
den ; no wild rush or roar, but sneaking out of his cell he crept close to 
the barrier, and crouching against it, looked with half-closed eyes at his 
enemy. The bull directly he saw him gave one or two wild snorts, full 
of vigour and passion, and backed a few paces. He did not seem afraid, 
but conscious ho was in the presence of a dangerous enemy, not to be 
trifled with ; so they continued gazing at each other for some seconds. 
Presently the tiger seemed to crouch gradually lower and lower till he 
lay literally ventre & terre, and commenced dragging himself paw by 
paw nearer to the bull. He in his turn retreated two or three steps, 
and then stood still awaiting the event—no movement but an occasional} 
petulant shake of his head, and a slight noise like a deep sigh. You 
might have heard a pin drop in the Plaza, so intense was the excite- 
ment as inch by inch the tiger drew near. Suddenly! in a moment! 
he seemed to double himself into a ball, and then fly out like a piece of 
watch-spring, but with no roar, in perfect silence he sprang! A wild 
furious snort on the bull’s part as he met him, and we saw him receive 
the tiger full on his horns; for an instant one claw hung on the bull’s 
glossy shoulder, and then he fell a corpse on the sand, for the bull’s 
horn penetrated the chest and heart. The conqueror sniffed once or 
twice at the body, made a plunge at it, and then cantered round the 
ring as if aware of tho gallant feat he had accomplished.” 

Macmillan opens with an article on Technical Education, by 
Mr. Scott Russell. The name of the author will carry weight 
with it, and his conclusions have some chance of being accepted. 
But the paper is mostly made up of quotations. Mr. ‘l'revelyan 
has a short article called ‘‘ Memorial Literature of the American 
War,” chiefly taken up with an extract from James Russell Lowell. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s paper on Ritualism, is in some respects an 
answer to Mr, Palgrave, and shows very clearly that the Ritualists 
have been the first to repudiate the wsthetic argument which has 
been put forward in their favour. Mrs. Fawcett’s remarks on the 
Education of Women are sometime forcible, and generally sensible. 
We do not wish by such approval to commit ourselves to the 
scheme for having a girls’ hostel at Cambridge, which, we confess, 
seems fanciful. But the case of Christ’s Hospital, which Miss 
Fawcett mentions, certainly needs an inquiry. We have left to 
the end Mr. Goldwin Smith’s admirable article on ‘‘ The Last 
Republicans of Rome,” a stirring protest against some of Momm- 
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sen’s views, a vindication of Cicero and Cato, and a severe estimate 
of Cesar. In this estimate there is nothing very new, for we have 
known Mr. Goldwin Smith’s views on Imperialism since the 
Oxford Essays of 1856 and Fraser's Magazine of 1857. But there 
are some delicious touches of the old irony in the criticism of 
Mommsen, and of his ‘‘ girding at characters deficient in sensual 
passion with a friskiness which is a little amusing, when you con- 
nect it with the spectacles and the blameless life of a learned pro- 
fessor.” The portrait of Cicero is still better than his thumb-nail 
sketch of the ideal German professor, and may be commended even 
to those classical Conservatives who abhor Mr. Goldwin Smith for 
being a Republican, and yet knowing how to construe. 

The St. Paul's continues its two stories with much spirit. 
«¢ Phineas Finn, the Irish Member,” began tamely, but in the last 
two numbers has been approaching Mr. Trollope’s higher levels, 
and the story of Mr. Finn’s first speech in the House given in this 
number is admirably told. ‘* All for Greed,” Madame de Bury’s 
French story, has been throughout clever and interesting. ‘‘ Paul 
Goslett’s Confessions,” of which the second part appears in 
this number, is also a success, and very lively reading. The 
St. Paul's has certainly improved of late, though its politics are 
still a little * thin.” Its poetry has never been worth much. The 
*¢ Ballad of Squire Curtis,” in the present number, seems to us 
& poor imitation of the olden style. 

The Contemporary Review for April has some very good papers, the 
most remarkable perhaps being the essay on the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which is, on the whole, both just and humorous. But when the 
writer describes the tone of it as predominantly ‘“* Benthamized Con- 
servatism,” and as ‘ totally without enthusiasm of any kind,” he 
is scarcely just, we think, to the more impressive articles 
written by the chief Benthamizer, and no doubt the strongest of 
all the writers, on the staff. The writer of the leading article on the 
day of the funeral of Lord Palmerston,—nearly or quite the most 
remarkable and earnest and powerful article we ever remember to 
have read in the leader-columns of any newspaper,—cannot pro- 
perly be described as destitute of a certain grim, and deep, and mas- 
sive enthusiasm. Mr. Mozley’s paper on ‘ Christ alone without 
Sin ” is also one of singular cogency and power. Mr. Maurice’s reply 
to the article by the Dean of Cork on the Irish Church, which we 
noticed two or three weeks ago, is earnest, eloquent, and to our 
minds, conclusive. 

We have a mass of other magazines on our table, but there is 
nothing to say about them, and they are to be found in the adver- 
tisements. ‘The St. James’s Magazine, however, must be noticed, 
as it has revived under the auspices of Mrs. Riddell, and contains 
the first chapters of her newest story. Once a Week has also 
passed into a new series, and the tale now going on, by Messrs. 
Charles Reade and Boucicault, is a singular specimen of the union 
of the strong effects of two different schools, and of a daring elabor 
ateness of construction. Both these magazines have gained in 
character by their change, and while Once a Week has struck a 
vein of sketchy cleverness, the St. James's Magazine has more than 
one article of decided merit. ‘‘ County Politics,” ‘‘ The Reason- 
ableness of Opera,” ‘* Rochefoucauld ” have something of a Corn- 
Aill stamp upon them. If we remember rightly, the St. James's 
used to be a bad Temple Bar. It is as well that it should have 
looked further east for its model, though it need not have chosen a 
cover that so clearly suggests the Mansion House. 


. a4 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Government of England: its Structure and Development. By 
W. E. Hearn, LL.D. (Longmans.)—This elaborate work comes to us 
from Melbourne, in the University of which town Dr. Hearn is Professor 
of History and Political Economy. He vindicates his title by the learn- 
ing and clearness shown throughout his book, by his firm grasp of con- 
stitutional questions, and his familiarity with both the theory and 
It seems to us, however, that there is one fault 
in the method he pursues. His book might have almost been called, 
“The Crown of England, its Structure and Development.” All that he 
says of the ancient theory of the Sovereign is perfectly correct, and the 
sovereign is still, in theory, the centre of government. 
sovereign is made up of two distinct persons, and has two distinct 
wills, 2 personal and an official will. So long as the sovereign acts 
wholly in accordance with Parliament, his word is law. But when 
once he attempts to act as an absolute monarch, he is unsupported 
by the present theory of the Constitution, and his own servants are bound 


practice of government. 
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find their mistake confirmed by some of Dr. Hoarn's words, The 
result of his dealing with the theory of the English Government, ang 
showing how the present practice has risen out of it, or has modified it 
is that his book is more valuable as a historical study than as a guide to 
the actual state of things. But thea much of the history ho gives is 
thoroughly modern, and it is easy for thinking readers to correct hig 
views by his facts. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—So far as we can judge, this work is 
executed with much completeness, and presents “ a concise but compre- 
hensive summary of modern Physiological Science.” The parts which 
we have examined are very clear and full, while the accompanying 
woodcuts make the descriptions generally intelligible. A work of 80 
much labour demands, it is true, a fuller and more careful criticism than 
it is possible for it to receive at the hands of a mere literary judge, whose 
only task is to cater for the taste of miscellaneous readers, But even 
miscellaneous readers want books on which they can rely for solid 
information, and the critic may sometimes act as a finger-post, even 
when he cannot aspire to the dignity of being a handbook. 

Organic Philosophy. Vol. II. Outlines of Ontology. By Hugh 
Doherty, M.D. (Triibner.)—Before wo can even road this book wo 
must have a Lexicon Dohertianum to enable us to translate its words 
into some language with which we are acquainted. We are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with nebulocosmics, gala:tocosmics, and polycosmics, 
with methodological sciences and physio-instinctual manifestations, to 
appreciate their bearing on any scheme of philosophy. Dr. Doherty's 
plan seems to be never to use a word of ono syllable when he can find 
a word of two syllables, never to use a word of two when he can finda 
word of three, and so on in a rapidly asconding scale, till our jaws are 
broken, and our minds, if we have any, bewildered. We cannot but 
think of Douglas Jerrold, who, trying to read Sordello, came to a sudden 
conclusion that he must have been smitten with idiotcy, and was only 
reassured on finding that no one else could understand the poem. The 
few first words of Dr. Doherty's preface will be enough for most men, 
and if the preface fails of its work, the first sentence of his prelude will 
come to the rescue. We have too much respect for our readers to 
verify this assertion. 

Standird Essays on State Churches. (Miall.) — These essays are 
published by “ The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control,” and are reprints, some dating from the earlier 
years of the century. The names of their authors show the line of 
thought pursued in the essays themselves, while the name of the society 
which has undertaken their republication is significant of the tendency 
of the whole volume. Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. Binney, Mr. 
Baptist Noel, Mr. Angell James, and Professor Vinet are the leading 
men whose works have been laid under contribution, and they, with 
others of less note, attack the principle of an established church as 
un-Scriptural, immoral, incompatible with the rights of citizenship, and 
an impeachment of the intrinsic power of the Gospel. As the essays 
are not new, we need not analyze their arguments. 

Tom Marchmont. Three vols. (J. C. Hotten.)—In his attempt to 
strike out a path for himself and to avoid the conventionalities of modern 
fiction, the author of Yom Murchmont has merely discarded the elements 
of success in novel-writing. He is still, we should imagine, young 
enough, he is evidently inexperienced enough, to learn from others, 
and to stand in need of their teaching. If he will put himself to school 
he may yot do well. But he cannot hope to do anything as long as he 
thinks himself destined to reform tho novels of the age before he has 
picked up any knowledge of his own, while ho is still dependent on the 
writers whom he professes to despise for the scenes and characters 
which he holds up to their admiration. 

Wholesome Fare; or, the Doctor and the Cook. By Edmund §S. and 
Ellen J. Delamere. (Lockwood.)—A very original and enjoyable 
cookery-book, stuffed with tempting receipts, and as pleasant to read as 
its dishes must be to eat. As a general rule, English cookery-books are 
too dry and practical. The result is, that they are only consulted when 
that is absolutely necessary, when there is somo question as to the time 
of cooking, or the proportions in which tho ingredients are to be added. 
The French books, on the other hand, which have been taken as models, 
and also as guides, by the work before us, are never absent from the 
mind, and suggest new dishes quite as often as they lead to the correct 
preparation of old ones. Brillat Savarin is, of course, the great author 
on the subject, and he is largely quoted in this book. We do not always 
know what is quotation and what is comment, what receipts are borrowed 
and what are original, what dishes are of an ideal perfection and what 
have been tested by experience. But the lore contained in the book is 
of a trustworthy kind, and in addition to this it is most agreeable. 
It is true that conservative English cooks and eaters will quarrel with 
the word “wholesome” as applied to other things than plain roast and 
boiled ; but those conservatives need educating, and here is the instructor. 

In the Snow: Tales of Mount St. Bernard. By the Rev. W. H. Ander- 
don. (Burns, Oates, and Co.)—A party of travellers overtaken by the 


to take part against him. The ministers, who are officially servants of | snow whils crossing the Alps spend their time in telling stories. Most 
the Crown, are only bound to obey the Sovereign when he is supported | of the stories might really have been told under such circumstances, 
by Parliament. Naturally enough, many of our kings have confounded | and almost need for their appreciation a similar imprisonment in the 
the dignity with its wearer, and it would be quite possible for them to | hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 
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“Gules Attici; oF, the Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic 
Drama. Collected, arranged, and paraphrased, By D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson. (Edmonston and Douglas.) —This work consists of short 

sages selected from schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, arranged 
under appropriate heads, and faced by English equivalents on the alter- 
nate pages. Sometimes the juxtaposition is so happy that we are sur- 
rised at its not occurring in the original author. At other times the 
coincidence between the Greek tragedians themselves, or between one 
of them and some later poet, is so remarkable as to deserve a note, and 
to make us regret that it has received no such attention. But Mr. 
Thompson has done something towards marking these coincidences of 
thought by the language employed in his paraphrases. 

A Memoir of Lady Anna Mackenzie, Countess of Balcarres, and after- 
wards of Argyll, 1621—1706. By Alexander Lord Lindsay. (Edmonston 
and Douglas.)—The interest of this book is scarcely biographical, but it is 
real. Lady Anna Mackenzie's letters give us an insight into her charac- 
ter which we should not gain from the mere external account of the cir- 
cumstances of her life, and Lord Lindsay fills up any gaps that may be 
left in the letters themselves with much skill and taste. Some of his 
political reflections will jar on the feelings of the nineteenth century, and 
few will be disposed to admit that Charles I., though he may have been 
a martyr for liberty in one sense, died “in defence of principles and 
liberties which are now the common heritage and boast of every Briton.” 
But these views give an exact local colour to the memoir of a Royalist 
Scottish lady, and show that Lord Lindsay has an intense sympathy 
with his subject. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith Examined on the Basis of the 
other Protestant Confessions. By Joseph Taylor Goodsir. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—This is an impugnment of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith on the ground of its teaching a doctrine of justification which 
is contrary to the Scripture and to Catholic theology. Mr. Goodsir was 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, but resigned his charge 
because he could no longer accept that doctrine. He now states his 
objections to it at great length, and not always in the most intelligible 
style, It is not, however, his fault that he has been driven to take the 
opinion of the public on a point which he endeavoured to bring before 
the Courts of the Church and before some of her ministers for decision. 


Climbing the Hill. By the Author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 
(Groombridge.)—When we have copied out the description of the author 
of this story, and have stated that the subject of her new book is the 
happy beginning of a happy married life, we havo dono all that is either 
aecessary or possible. Such books as these ought not to be read with a 
view to criticism. They are like a fine day, about which nothing is to 
be said beyond the truism that rises spontaneously and simultaneously 
to all lips, but which is to be enjoyed. We have enjoyed Climbing the 
Hill ; it is now our readers’ turn to do likewise, 

Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the Author of St. Olave's. 3 vols, (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Jeanio’s life is so very quiet that we hear scarcely any- 
thing about it, and what we do hear is somewhat insipid. If any of our 
readers have the courage to begin with the second half of the second 
volume and read on from thence, disregarding the first volume and a 
half in toto, they will, perhaps, find reason to dissent from this verdict. 
But if they begin at the beginning we doubt if they will reach the point 
we have indicated. Almost all the first half of the novel is taken up 
with a tiresome landlady who has a sniff of a rather peculiar kind, and 
is a burning and shining light in some sect or other. Had she sniffed 
once and stated her character once she would be amusing. As it is she 
is very tedious. However, after 450 pages of introduction and Mrs. 
Mallinson, the author of Jeanie’s Quiet Life is good enough to begin the 
story. There are one or two hints at the story even in the earlier part, 
and there are certainly some charming bits of description throughout. 
But we are disappointed with the work as a whole, and very much dis- 
appointed with some of it. What is good in it is not sufficiently good to 
make amends for the rest, though without the rest it would have been 
good enough to insure itself a favourable reception. 

Discipline, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
(Macmillan.)—These sermons have the merit of being short, but even 
short sermons might be worked out, and Mr. Kingsley does not seem to 
have taken that trouble. He has thrown out some new ideas and some 
good ones, but he has been contented with throwing them out, and has 
not put them in shape for publication. There can, we think, be no 
objection to Mr. Kingsley’s quotations from poets, though it seems 
slightly affected to assign them each and all to “the wise man.” But 
if Burns is quoted in the pulpit ought his rhyme to be sacrificed, and if 
he is merely quoted for his thought, would it not be better to put the 
thought in prose? We should have fancied, too, that Mr. Kingsley 
must have seen the fallacy involved in the lesson ho draws from steam 
in his seventh sermon. Nothing, he says, is more soft and yielding, 
more frail and vanishing, than steam, and yet nothing is stronger. But 
it is the waste of steam, of an exhausted force, which is frail and vanish- 
ing, while the strength of steam is contained in the force before it is 
exercised. No doubt Mr. Kingsley wanted to produce a new and 
startling image, and there are some such in his sermons which stand 
the test of analysis. Yet they, too, would be better if we did not detect 
this straining after them, and this readiness to put up with anything 
that promises to answer the purpose. 





Weekday Sermons. By R. W. Dale. (Strahan.)—Men who are too 
busy to go to church during the week would like to hear somo of these 
sermons from the Sunday pulpit, and would profit by the advice con- 
tained in them. Some of the ethical points are open to discussion, but 
then who ever heard a good sermon without wanting to argue upon it, 
and who ever cared for asermon which contained no matter for argu- 
ment? Startling assertions, such as that in favour of good cookery as 
conducive to morals, the attacks on early rising for its own sake, and 
on the theory of never punishing children except in cold blood, are 
likely to wake up the most torpid congregation. Many other passages 
in Mr. Dale’s book will be more readily accepted, but the result of all 
the Weekday Sermons is to make us think, and generally to lead us to 
thoughts which are good and profitable. We had groat pleasure in 
reading the book ; we do not think any one will reproach us for having 
read it on Sunday; and we have great pleasure in recommending it 
for any day of the seven. 

Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs. William Grey. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—It is a hazardous experiment killing off the heroine at the 
end of the first volume, and advancing another young lady to the 
vacant post with a view of resuscitating the interest which has been 
thus destroyed. This gives the story a totally new complexion, but 
deprives it of the charm of artistic completeness. Constance is clearly 
the chief character in tho first volume, and Marie is subordinate to her. 
Moreover, the hero is in love with Constance, and does not even think 
of Marie. Even if Mrs. William Grey has the right to deprive her 
original heroine of the post of honour, her hero has no right to transfer 
his affections from the first heroine to the second! One has heard that 
in the class of servants love goes with the place, and a change of service 
puts an end of itself to “ keeping company.” But this is not a romantic 
view of love, and it is one which is likely to affect the relation of novels to 
life in a disagreeable manner. Whatever Mrs. William Grey and the 
hero think, the readers do not gain by the change. The sacrifice 
which gives its name to the story is far loss worthy than the sacrifice 
which leads te the story. The mixture of loves and interests is bewilder- 
ing, and though the book shows talent, an eye for character, and some 
dramatic power, it falls short of what these combined ought to achieve. 

Commentaries upon Martial Law. By W. F. Finlason. (Stevens and 
Sons.)—In his masterly charge to the grand jury on the Jamaica ques- 
tion, the Lord Chief Justice made especial reference to a work of Mr. 
Finlason’s, written between the occurrence of the insurrection and the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners, Mr. Finlason now comments on 
the Lord Chief Justice’s charge, and defends himself from its censures. 
We cannot think him very successful in either attempt. Some of his 
arguments are peculiarly weak, as where ho suggests that the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence on which certain of the Jamaica victims were 
hung is much the same as that on which prisoners are constantly con- 
victed at assizes, and that, as such convictions are legal, although the 
judge has declared that the evidence is insufficient, so the Jamaica exe- 
cutions must have been legal. This is a fair sample of Mr. Finlason's 
peculiar style of strained analogy and surface resemblance. We do not 
say the whole book is written in the same tone, but much of it is, and 
the result is that we cannot place implicit reliance on Mr. Finlason’s 
conclusions. 

The Old Lieutenant and His Son. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
(Strahan.)—It is out of no disrespect to Dr. Macleod that this story has 
lain some time on our table without being noticed. With some books the 
more fact that they have been passed over when they were first pub- 
lished is an excuse for passing them over altogether. But books like 
this of Dr. Macleod’s may come in at any time. One knows that they 
will keep good, and also that there is no hurry to get through them. 
Their strength, in a literary sense, is their weakness, from the point of 
view of modern literature. No one will take up the Old Lieutenant and 
His Son for amusement, or will expect to be excited by anything sen- 
sational. But its readers will be prepared for something better, and 
will not be disappointed. The characters of the two principal person- 
ages are worked out in a very striking manner, and aro themselves 
worthy of the pains their author has bestowed on them. In the other 
characters we do not find so much to praise, but they are natural, and 
they serve, at least, to bring out the strong points of those to whom they 
are subordinated. 

How to Study the New Testament. The Epistles (First Section). By 
Henry Alford, D.D. (Strahan.)—A short time ago we noticed the first 
part of this book, which dealt with the Gospels. The style and method 
of this second part are almost exactly the same as were those of the 
first part. The Epistles are treated in chronological order, and at the 
end of each chapter we have a list of various readings and of the errors 
of the Authorized Version. The sketch of the contents and argument of 
the Epistle to the Romans is the best thing in the book; that of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians is also good, but is transcribed from Dean 
Alford’s New Testament. 

St. Patrick, the Missionary of Ireland. By Joseph S. Smithson. 
(Hamilton and Adams.)—Little is to be told of the life of St. Patrick, 
and Mr. Smithson has not told that little in a style that commends 
itself. Some of his interjections are in the worst taste. However, the 
moral that he draws at the end of his short work redeems those failings, 
and the first eighty pages may be read for the sake of the last ten. 
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Obstacles to Missionary Success among the Heathen. An Essay which 
obtained the Maitland Prize for the year 1867. By William Saumarez 
Smith. (Macmillan.)—In this essay we have a history of various 
attempts to disgust heathen nations with the principles of Christianity, 
while persuading or forcing them to embrace it. For many of these 
attempts tho missionaries themselves have not been responsible. If 
Europeans go to a heathen country and set an example of the most 
vicious life, the heathen can hardly be expected to think much of the 
religion professed by Europeans. But people who go to those countries 
in order to make money are not likely to set a good example. This of 
itself would tend to defeat the efforts of Christian missionaries. Unfor- 
tunately, the missions have often been associated with persons of that 
stamp, and the mammon of unrighteousness has been appealed to with dis- 
astrous results. What these results are, and how they have been attained, 
will be clearly seen by reference to Mr. Saumarez Smith's essay. 

The Fall of the Confederacy. By John Baker Hopkins. (W. Free- 
man.)—This is an able little book, and, better still, it is studiously 
moderate. Tho main objection to it is that it is wise after the event, 
and is given to predicting what has happened already. Yet we cannot 
but recognize the good sense of much of Mr. Hopkins’ reasoning, and we 
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Addison (J.), Effie Vernon; or, Life and its Lessons, cr 8vo ... 
Armstrong (T.), Compendium of English Literature, 12mo ., 
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HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLID, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Mannfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


GEWING MACHINES. 

W, F: THOMAS and Co. 

[HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 

DOMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 


MMUHE * PRINCESS ALICE” PATENT 

LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working. and general 
effectiveness, has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 
plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 
Million. 

“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis, 

OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
| ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles...........0006 1s 8d per Ib, 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .. « Is 6d 





Petro-Stearine Candles Is2d ,, 
Stearine Candles ....... ~~ ee & 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ lid, 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

GE ai eniinsecoyscaiseicitienenccnetincsinvestaiuts Is0d ,, 


12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 
Ww? RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally, 





LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance, 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others. 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 








OURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
COGNAC supplied to H.L.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 548, 
608, 66s, 728, 84s, respectively. V O, 848; V V O, 968; 
and 1811, at 120s per dozen bottles, 
Delivered free. Termscash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F,. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed, 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
‘ BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the Internationa! Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases. 
—Quotations on yoy to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co.,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wc. 


rNHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of 
charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century)), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 

E VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bede SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 





Sb gtd SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


rPXEETIL—BEFORE CONSULTING a 
DENTIST, inspect (free of charge) Mr. WEBB'S 
newly invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical 
work, constructed on the only patented improvements 
in existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. 
N.B.—Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street. 
Treatise, fully stating terms and explaining bis pain- 
less und inimitable system, free by post. 





LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 













per dozen. 

Sherries—Good dinner wines ...........cc0ce0e0e008 248, 30s 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden. 368, 42s 
Amontillado and Manzanilla .......... 483, 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine. 54a 
Ports—Crusted ..........cccccssscsssceresssecseesess 388, 448, 568 
— newly bottled 50s, 363, 428 
Clarets—Pure sound Wine..........+eccceseseeees 18s, 248, 308 
_ Fine, with bouquet ............... 54s, 66s, 758, 908 


Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 543; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
—_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 368, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 908, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, 

E. LAZENBY ard SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


ASSAM TEA. 
HE UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 

LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 
to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from 1lb to 80lb. Terms, cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per lb; 
Souchong, 3s per lb; and Pekoe, 4s per lb. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 
addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69 King William street, London, E.C. 

PARIS EXHIBITION, TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
| IEBIG' COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1Ilb., 148; 4lb., 7s 6d; $1b., 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


yOWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 
esteemed by ladies for its improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates 
all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolore- 
tions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers, *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS' KALY- 
DOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious articles 
under the name KALYDOR. 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e. 
OLES'’S ALGA MARINA is the only 


really Concentrated Essence of the Seaweed. 
It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Remedy for all 
kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the 
disease, It is the best remedy for Spinal Affections, 
Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous 
Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- 
side is recommended. Sold in bottles, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 
and Ls each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Chureb- 
yard, London, and by all Chemists, A Pamphlet will 
be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—RHEUMATIC PAINS.—Many thousands ot 
martyrs from rheumatism have found human life but 
one long disease, and after consulting all the most 
eminent medical men in vain, and trying all sorts of 
supposed remedies, without relief, have grown weary 
of existence, and have ceased to hope for comfort 0B 
this side of the grave, until some lucky accident has 
called their attention to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
These are genuine remedies indeed! Persons bed- 
ridden for months with rheumatic pains and swellings, 
after the Ointment has been well rubbed into the 
affected parts, and the blood purified by a course of 
these Pills, have found themselves restored in an in- 
credibly short time to perfect health and ease. 
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: > x 
IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
Sp hl d LRA ae ttrom és’ 
, red by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
ao . £6 5s to the eamonocmany 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURA} ANY. 
BAILWAY RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE oo 
rovided against by Insurance Tickets for 
May sls0 be PSingle or Double Journeys, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


atten’, 10 Regent street. 
- 0 Rege b 
bal, sad 19 Se W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


~The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

nting Annuities and Endowments. 

Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
§.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. t ; 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
MD., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed ..........000000 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed.............s00s00e 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

F.S.S. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, msq., Manager mauras irrigation Com- 


pany. 
= M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
adras. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents —Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 

— in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 

hina, 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
u nited Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Srrings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

KS, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
a8 above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 1/1/68. 


JOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard street, London, and North John street, 
Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

LiFE Bonuses hitherto among the largest ever 
declared by any Office. 

SPEcIAL NoTice.—All new participating Life Assur- 
&nces now effected will share in an increased proportion 
vf the Profits, in accordance with the Resolution of 
last Annual Meeting. 

FIRE.—Moderate Premiums. 

ANNUAL INCOME nearly £800,000. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London, 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 

Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 

Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.{P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 
Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

‘the Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Fire and Life), 
37 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Moderate rates of premium. Liberal conditions, 
Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, London. 


I I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS:— 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds £218,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,507,000 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

sion was . £272,682 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to... £2,369,876 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

Crepit SYstem.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
Annual Premiums during the first flve years may re- 
main on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be = off at any time. 

Low RATES OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early 
participation in Profits. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, or at death, which- 
ever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1867 averaged 45 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
26 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 


[MERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 











COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreigu 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 

The SUMMER TERM is from APRIL 24th to JULY 
30th. Fee for Resid in Finishing School, 60 
Guineas; Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary 
School, 30 Guineas per annum, 

Payment reckoned from entrance. 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of reverend patrons and 

lady patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, 
at the College. 


BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS 
i\\ RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 
receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
Resident Pupils. 

They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES. 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London University. 

J.D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.'s Inspector of Schools. 
R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Engletleld Green. 
J. 8. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 

Inspector of Schools. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by open competition in October next. Ladies wishing 
to be candidates must send in their names to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Arnott Fund, at the College 
before September Lst. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 


| enpmesas COLLEGE INSTITUTION 











3 EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, APRIL 
20th. 
Prospectuses, with particulars respecting Scholar- 
ships, Prizes, &c., may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary. 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON 

CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 
all over the World. 

Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas, 
Equestrian Outfits Complete. 

Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


a LIVERIES, 
moderate prices, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 








best, at 





HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
, HEAL and SONS 

Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 

stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post 
free. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 





ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, ; 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 

s per 100. 

. STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 28 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 5s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 

Super thick quality. 

7 TINTED tINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 

respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 58; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 

6d. 

ee ‘i001 STATIONERY supplied on the most 

liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 

paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1541. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST 
EDITIONS. 

[This series is intended to supply for the use of 
Schools and Students cheap and accurate editions of 
the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical 
execution to the small German editions now current in 
this country, and more convenient in form. 

As the editors have formed their texts froma careful 
examination of the best editions extant, it is believed 
that no texts better for general use can be found, 

The volumes are printed at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, and are issued neatly bound in cloth.) 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Graecum, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550, Accedunt variae lectiones 
ediitonum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanui, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii. Ed.auct.et emend. Curante F. 
H. ScRIVENER, A.M. 4s 6d, 

An edition on Writing-paper for Notes. 
bound, 12s, 


AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione 
F. A. PALEY, A.M. Price 3s, 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO, 


recensuit G. LonG, A.M. 2s, 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMI- 

CITIA et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE, recensuit (4, 

Lone, A.M. 1s 6d. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. 


Recensuit G. LoNG, A.M. 3s 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. 


PALEY, A.M. 3 vols., each 3s 6d. 


HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. 


BLAKESLEY, 8.T.B. 2 vols., 3s 6d each vol. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I—XII.: ex 


novissima recensione F. A, PALEY, A.M. 2s 6d. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mac- 


LEANE, A.M. 2s 6d. 


JUVENAL et PERSIUS, ex recensione 
A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 1s 6d. 


LUCRETIUS, 
Muwnno, A.M, 


SALLUSTI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA, recognovit G. Lone, A.M. 1s 6d. 


THUCYDIDES, 


DONALDSON, S.T.P. 


VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Coning- 


TON, A.M. 3s 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, 
recensuit J. F. MACMICHAEL, A.B, 2s 6d. 
Others in Preparation. 


4to, half- 


Vol. I. 


recognovit H. A. J. 
2s 6d. 


recensuit J. G. 
2 vols. 3s 6d each vol. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., WHITTAKER and Co., and 
BELL and DALpY. 





This day is published, price 6s 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1868. 


This day is published, price 20s. 
PELICOTETICS: or, the Science of 
QUANTITY. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra 
and its Groundwork, Arithmetic. By ARCHIBALD 
SANDEMAN, M.A, 8yvo. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY 


LISSON GROVE: 


A PAMPHLET BY 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Sent free by post, or on application to 
SPENCER, TURNER, and BOLDERO, 
GROVE. 





LISSON 





This day, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ALL FOR GREED. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Baroness BLAZE DE BURY. 
With Dlustrations by G. H. THomas. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


TRUE OF HEART. 


By KAY SPEN. [Vert week. 
“ All precious things discovered late, 
To those that seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth.” 
—TENNYSON. 
London and New York: VirTUVE and Co. 


OLMAN HUNT'S New Picture of 
q “ ISABELLA;” or, the “ POT of BASIL,” will 
be exhibited at Messrs. E. GAMBART and CO.’s new 
Galleries, 1 KING STREET, ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, 





during the Season, from the 30th of April —Admission, 
One Shilling 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Fourth Edition of Spiritual 
WIVES. By Herwortn Drxon, Author of 
“New America,” &c. WITH A NEW PREFACE, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. N.B.—Purchasers of 
the former Edition of this work may obtain the 
New Preface gratis on application to the Pub- 
lishers. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. By 


G. L. ToTreNHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols., 21s, 

“The author of * Charlie Villars’ is a most interest- 
ing and amusing writer. Scholars and statesmen, dons 
and undergraduates, military and naval men, sports- 
men and turfltes, amateurs and actors, will not leave 
‘Charlie Villars’ when once they have commenced a 
perusal of his adventures, and the gentler sex will take 
delight in it as a work of great power and undoubted 
talent.”"—Court Journal. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By M. BerHamM Epwarps, Author of “ A Winter 
with the Swallows,” &. 8vo, Illustrations, 15s, 


’ 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1868. Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition, Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Noble Woman. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, Authcr of “Live it Down,” &. 


3 vols. 
Country Coteries. By Lady 
It displays throughout 


CHATTERTON, 3 vols, 
“A very interesting story. 
much ability, and contains some clever delineations of 
character.”—Star. 
“A bright and cheerful story, full of incident and 
character.”—United Service Magazine, 


Meg. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author 


of “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Eiloart’s writing is very clever.”—Spectator. 

“ *Meg’ is a very clever and finely constructed story, 
full of human interest, and overflowing with rich 
qualities of intellect and art, and mirthful, pathetic, and 
unwearying reading.”"—Post. 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adgle,” &. 3 vols, 
“ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of 
incident and full of character."—Sun. 


Mortimer’s Money. 
The plot is 


RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols, 
“This story is deeply interesting. 

natural and probable, the dialogue lively and spirited.” 

—United Service Magazine. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 





OMPANY. 
LATE HOOKHAM’'S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four YEARS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 
Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SLX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 





The arrangements for the accommodation of 
Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum ; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Class Il.—For OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to ° THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 





pA RQUETS SOLIDAIRES.— 
HOWARD and SON’S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &c., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street, Loudon, W. 





iia, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLy 
REVIEW, No. XCIV., price 6s, for April. conta; 
ing :— Pril, contain. 
Our Poor Law Administration, 

Nicholas Gogol. 

The Great Vatican MS, of the New Testa: 
Longfellow’s Dante. i 
Nonconformists and National Education, 
Michael Faraday. 

Intercommunion of Churches, 

. The Irish Church Question, 

9, Contemporary Literature, 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK {fo 
1868. Crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth, 
“ Admirably arranged, and full of the most usefy) as 
well as interesting details of Christian progress.” 
Public Opinion. = 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, an 
TRUMPETS; Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Preacher. By Rev. E. PAXTON Hoop. Square 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Fresh, clever, sensible, and full of stimulus ang 
thought. An excellent feature of these lectures is thei 
copiousness of illustration; and the carefully studieg 
and picturesque monographs, ranging from Chrysostom 
and St. Bernard down to Lacordaire and Robertson, 
are full of interest."—Christian Work. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
and Influence. By O'DELL TRAVexks HILL, F.RG§ 
8vo, lds. : 

“Full of careful research and intelligent observation, 

He has written a highly interesting and thoroughly 

instructive book."—£.caminer. 


The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorrows, By CountA. DEGASPARIN. Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d. 

“Since Isaac Taylor's ‘Saturday Evening’ and 
‘Home Education,’ we have had no book comparable 
to Count de Gasparin’s on the Family. So healthy. 
and wise, and beautiful a book has not come under our 
notice for years.”"—Christian Work. 


SERMONS from the STUDIO. By 
MARIE SIBRFE. Crown 8vo, 78 6d, elegantly bound, 
“The stories are gracefully written: they are marked 
by good feeling and refined taste, and the moral con- 
veyed by them is unexceptional."—Spectator, 


The DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the 
Use of Families. By Robert VAuéHay, DD, 
Square 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“He has written with good taste and right feeling, 
and his volume is well fitted to supply a want of heads 
of families.”"—Daily News. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and Hoppgsr, 2 
Paternoster row. 





DES SR So 


x 





In a few days, in 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth. 
y 


P SSAYS, POLITICAL and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. By BARNARD CRACROFT. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. I.—The Session of 1866—The State 
of Affairs in January, 1867—Analysis of the House of 
Commons in 1867—The Session of 1867—Social Articles: 
—Magnanimity—W ork—Praise—Vanity—The Talentof 
Looking like a Fool with Propriety—Jealousy—Hatred— 
Cruelty—Intellectual Playfulness—Englishmen’s Argu- 
ments—Manners—Private Theatricals—County Balls— 
Landladies and Laundresses—Man and Bee. 
CONTENTS OF VOL, II.—The Jews of Western Europe 
—Arabian Nights—Greek Anthology—Ovid as a Satirist 
—Plautus—Translation at Cambridge—On a Transla- 
tion of Tacitus—Professor Conington’s Horaco—Pro- 
fessor Conington’s AZneid—Hiawatha translated into 
Latin—Sir Kingston James's Tasso—Mr. Karcher's 
Rienzi—The Etching Club—Macaroneana—Professor 
Tyndall on Heat—Professor Tyndall on Sound—Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy—Dreamthorpe—Mr. For- 
syth’s Life of Cicero—The Worldly Wisdom of Bacon 
—Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds—Mr. Robert 
Leslie Ellis—Madame de Tracey—Madame de Sevigné, 
These Essays are reprinted from the Saturday Review, 
Spectator, and other Journals, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E,C. 


OTICE of REMOVAL— 
r In consequence of the Requirement of their 
present Premises for the widening of Ludgate Hill, the 
undersigned will Remove their Establishment, on and 
after the 6th proximo, to “Crown Buildings,” 18 
FLEET STREET (adjacent to St. Dunstan's Church), 
where they will possess increased facilities for business. 
English Publishing Business.—Entrance, 188, Fleet St 
American Import and Literary Agency ditto. 
“ The Publishers’ Circular ” Office ditto. 
Export and Colonia! Business.—Entrance, Clifford's Ino 


Passage. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers 
Ludgate Hill, and Publishers. 
March 25th, 1868. 








ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
ye TION (Third and Concluding Series) of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and of others hefore 
that date, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSING- 
TON, will be OPENED to the Public on MONDAY, 
APRIL 13,1868. Admission, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, One Shilling each 
person; on Tuesdays, Half-a-Crown. Season T.ckets, 
available also for the Private View (April 11), 53 each, 
may be obtained at the South Kensington Museull. 
Open from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 





rE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 
FLEMISH ARTISTS will OPEN on MONDAY, April, 
at the Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 


Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 
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The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for APRiL (wow ready), price One Shilling, con- 
tains :— 


2 AWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
i mt i of “ Archie Lovell,” &c, Chaps. 
XLVI. and XLVI. 


9. LORD DERWENTWATER. By Lady 
* “HERBERT. 


OES 
3 JUNO and PHILLIS. By the Author of 


“Fair Women. 


4. The HOUNDS of the JUNGLE. 








5. BY the WELL. By Justia KAVANAGH, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 


6.A GENTLEMAN ACCORDING to 
* “SHAKESPEARE. 


7. The KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 


. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “Uncle 
se ‘— Chaps. LXLX. to LXXL 


WORKS of GENERAL INTEREST 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES :—the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Taciturn—Car- 
dinal Richelieua—the First English Revolution— 
William the Third. By J. VAN Praet. Edited by 
Sir Edmund Head, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS of EDWARD BULWER, LORDLYTTON, 
now first collected, including:—Charles Lamb— 
Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray—Lake 
Leman— Verona —On the Differences between 
Authors and the Impressions of them conveyed by 
their works—Intidelity in Love—The Influence of 
Love upon Literature—II!-Health—The Departure 
of Youth—The Influence of Love upon Human Life, 
&e., &c., &c. In 3 vols. demy Svo, 363, 

“Few books are likely to be more generally popular 
during the present s¢ n than the miscellaneous works 
of a statesman, essayist, poet, and novelist whose repu- 
tation has scarcely for « moment been dimmed by the 
rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, at 
a time when his fame eas a writer had already well 
nigh reached its zenith."—Athenwun. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, 
commencing with the Reformation. Vols. L. and 
IL, demy Svo, 20s (being Vols. VL. and VIL. of the 
whole Work). 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS :—Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cob- 
bett—Cunning—Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
LyTron BuLWER, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS; Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herspert of 
Lea. Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


“GUP;” or, Sketches of Indian Life 
and Character. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By Frepertck BOYLE, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 


E. HILARY SKINNER, Exq., Author of “ After the 
Storm,” &c, Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 






THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ARCHIE 
LOVELL,” &c. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a 
Novel. By the Author of “Archie Lovell,” “The 
Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The keener the critic who reads these volumes the 
more patiently, as we think, will he hunt Dora Fane 
through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will 
not hold Christianity, immoral because her soul is too 
thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks 
her, of perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty in 
every act and movement and word, but never for an 
instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as 
he kisses her for the first time that he is crushing her 
bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any sacrifice 
for him if he will live her life; she is a wonderful little 
figure, reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still re- 
minding us, of Blanche Amory, in * Pendennis,’ ”"— 
Spectator. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 

JOHN FALK. From the Danish By 
the Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Nid- 
debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 

“A Danish story, showing very remarkable and sus- 
tained powers of character-painting. All the charac- 
ters and many of the scenes iu the story are painted 
With extraordinary vividness and truth.”—Spectator. 

A SISTER'S STORY. (Le Recit d'une 
Seur), By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” &c. 


CARLYON’S YEAR 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, IN TWO VOLUMES, 21s, AND MAY BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “DR. JACOB,” &ce. 
In 1 vol., 10s 6d. At all Libraries, 





“ The author of ‘ Dr. Jacob’ shows in these tales much of the power and brilliancy which gave that novel its 
charm.” —Spectator, 

“The collection of short tales, for which the first one, ‘Dr. Campany’s Courtship,’ furnishes a title, is in every 
sespect worthy of the clever author of * Dr, Jacob.’.,....... A very interesting, clever, and wholesome book.”"—/al! 
Mall Gazette. 

London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








EXTENSIVELY USED BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, 
CLERGY, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


CRAMER’SGUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


entitles Subscribers to select, either at once or at various times during the space of one year, SHEET MUSIC 
(é.e., the same as ordinarily sold at half-price) to the marked value of 


FIVE GUINEAS, 


and to retain possession of the same as their OWN PROPERTY. 
Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s; or 25s for Country Subscribers, if the music 
be sent by post prepaid; payable in advance. 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent street, London, W. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £8 88; Third, £11 1ls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE ENIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





SHIRTS. 
Owing to the great fall in the price of Cotton, we are now enabled to supply all Orders for 
SHIRTS on the terms charged prior to the rise in 1862, viz. :— 

No. 1—Six for 42s. | No. 2—Six for 5ls. | No. 3—Six for 63s. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11 Wigmore street, W. 





fPHE LIBRARY COMPANY — Tn nn atin ted 
| DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* The best R EMINISCENCES of CHELTENHAM 
system ever devised; good in theory and better in prac- \ = COLLEGE. ‘By an On» Cueurontan. 
tice.”"—Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868. CONTENTS, — Chaps. 1. Foundation of Cheltenham 
- _ pm ———-———— | College—2. Early Days —3. Settling Down — 4, Bate- 
TRHE LIBRARY COMPANY—| man, Bengal” Billiards—5. The Battle of Shurding- 
DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM.—“I have never | ton: the Raid upon the “Tuck” Stall—6, The Play- 
failed to get the books I have asked for."—Opinion of a | ground — 7. Cricket — 8, Foothall—9. Athletics — 10. 
Subscriber at Charmouth, March 4, 1868. Miscellaneous Amusements—11. A Break-up Supper— 
amend ——. ________ | 12. A “Coxy Beast "—13. The Chapel—Prize Distribu- 
Milk LIBRARY COMPAN Y—| tion—14. Present Arrangements—Conclusion, 
DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* Ever since| London: BgMROsE and Sons, 21 Paternoster row ; 
its adoption I have been constantly and profusely | #24 Derby. 
supplied with the very newest as well as the best works | ~ 
in History, Travels, Biography, Fiction, and Belles 
Lettres in general."—Opinion of a Subscriber at Taun- 
ton, March 7, 1868. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. tis 
NGLISH STATESMEN, from the 
Peace of 1815 to the passing of the Reform Bill, 
al aa ad = 1867. 

MmHE LIBRARY COMPANY— CONTENTS :—Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, Lord 
DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM.—The books} Palmerston, Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, Sir 

are delivered carriage free to all the most important] Robert Peel, Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Lord Derby, Mr. 
towns in the kingdom. A single guinea subscription, | Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. By T. E. KesBe., Esq., 








carriage free. Barrister-at-Law. 

tee a London: Bemrosk and Sons, 21 Paternoster row. 

THE LIBRARY COMPANY— wm crete me 
DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM.—“The most Just published, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. 


LENNY’S FLORICULTURE. Con- 


taining full directions for the cultivation of all 


perfect system for book circulation ever introduced."— 


Opinion of a Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 1868. 

the favourite Flowers, with their height, colour, 
rNHE LIBRARY COMPAN Y—|} habit, and growth. By George M. F. GLeNNY. Beau- 
_ UNDERNEW MANAGEMENT. General Offices | tifully illustrated with coloured plates. 
—6s Welbeck street, Cavendish Square. City Branch— London: BEMROSE and SONs, 21 Paternoster row, 
64 King William street. West-End Branch—25 Pall | and all railway bookstalls. 
Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King’s Road. 











NEW VOLUME of BARNES'S NOTES, price 4s, cloth 
y HAT WILL this COST to PRINT ? ARNES'S (ALBERT) NOTES on the 

An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a PSALMS. To be completed in 3 vols, Vol. L 
SpecimeN Book of TYPEs, with information for} now ready. It is essential to say which Edition and 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to which style of binding it is required to match. 








lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


BR. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster row 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NEW LANDLORD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF MAURICE JOKAI, BY A. J. PATTERSON. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. [This day. 
Her Life| SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on 
the CONTINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 
8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: 
and Poems. By Mrs. Henry Roscoe. With Pho- | 
tographs, Crown 8yo, gilt, 9s. (This day. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Com-| ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCA- 


mon English. By the Rev. W. BARNES, Author of | TION. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
* Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Extra fcap. 8vo, | Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 
6s, (This day. 10s 6d. [This day. 


VISIT to some AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By Sorwia Jex 
BLAKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING'S | A 
POETRY. By J. T. NETTLESHIP. Extra fcap, 
8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters Addressed to| EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the 
my Sister Mourners, Feap. 8vo, gilt, 3s 6d. Rey, E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. 
(This day. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LIFE of H. VENN ELLIOTT,| The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHO- 
of BRIGHTON. By JostAH BATEMAN, M.A., LOGY of the MIND. By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D., 
Author of “ The Life of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of London, Physician to the West London Hospital, 
Calcutta,” &. (Shortly. &e, New and revised Edition, 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of BURNS.| The CONNECTION of CHURCH and 
The POEMSand LETTERS. Edited, with Life, by STATE. An Address delivered at Sion College on 


ALEXANDER SMITH. Royal fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. February 15, 1868, By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
[Vert week. Dean of Westminster. dSvo, Ls. (This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 














Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A PROFESSOR. 


BEING A SERIES OF DESULTORY ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


By D'ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Galway; Author of Day 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” “ Sales Attici,” &., &c. 


CONTENTS, 
OUR HOME CIVILIZATION. | CHILDHOOD AND THE NURSERY. 
WHAT IS A SCHOOLMASTER? | GIRLHOOD, WOMANHOOD, & HOME, 
YOUTH AND COLLEGE. ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 
MANHOOD AND THE WORLD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
SCHOOL MEMORIES. 
COLLEGE MEMORIES. 
A TEACHER'S EXPERIENCES. | BOYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 

“Speaking upon female education, the author says much that is well deserving of consideration; andat a time 
like the present, when so much is being said and written upon the position which woman holds in the com- 
munity, and the progress that is being made in the efforts to improve that position, his remarks cannot fail to be 
read with interest."—London Review, 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
And at all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries. 








Next week, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By A. R. HOPE, Author of “A Book about Dominies.” 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCING and DEFINING | The RELIGION and MORALITY | BOOKS for BOYS. 
the SUBJECT. of BOYS. BOYS in BOOKS. 
The AMUSEMENTS of BOYS, i PHILOSOPHY of BOYS. BOYS at HOME, 
The TROUBLES of BOYS. The MANNERS of BOYS. RAGGED BOYS. 
The FRIENDSHIPS of BOYS. | PECULIAR BOYS. 








Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


LAST LEAVES: Sketches and Criticisms. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “Life Drama,” “ Dreamthorpe,” &c., &c. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &c., &c. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh; sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; and all 
Booksellers. 








This day is published, the 


THE COMPLETION OF Mr. WORSLEY'S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


BOOKS XIII. TO XXIV. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA. 
By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Also, a Second Edition of Vol. I. of the Translation of the ODYSSEY. 
The Work is now complete, viz.:— 
The ODYSSEY. By Mr. Wonrstey. 2 vols., 18s. 
The ILIAD. By Mr. Worstry and Professor Contnaton. 2 vols., 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





EE 





In boards, with leather back and corners, price 10s 6d. 


RACING AND CHASING. 


THE ROAD, THE RIVER, AND THE HUNT. 
Illustrated in 50 Drawings by HABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz). Engraved by Graphotype. 
London WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster row, E.C. 





ia 


NEW BOOKS. 





MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD 
SERMONS, and other Writings of JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN. By the Editor of Dean Stanle , 
“ Scripture Portraits,” and uniform with it, si 

(Jn preparation, 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS on EDUCA. 
TION. By THOMAS MARKBY, M.A. Small crown 
8vo. [Next week. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 
ae W. E. GLApSTONE. Second Edition, crown 
vo, 5s. 


La BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie 
PARKES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays 
on Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8yo, illustrated, 
12s, 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATION. 
By Henry Warp Beecuer, D.D. Small crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. [Nert week, 


LIGHTS THROUGH aLATTICE. By 


J.E. A. Brown. Small 8vo, 3s 6d, 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the 
Author of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, 5s. 


The MAN of BIRTH and the 
WOMAN of the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwanrrz, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The DISCIPLE, and other POEMS. 
By George MACDONALD, M.A., Author of “ Within 
and Without,” &e, Crown Svo, 6s. 


The YEAR of PRAISE. Being Hymns, 
with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
Year. Edited by Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical Part by 
Ropert HAKeE, M.A., Precentor, and THomas 
EVANCE JONES, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral. 


Large Type, with Music, imperial 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Small Type, with Music, crown 8vo, 18 6d. 


_ 


J 


. Large Type, without Music, small 8vo, Is, 
Small Type, without Music, demy 18mo, 6d. 


-> 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 
Youna, LL.D. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Dr, Austin's 
Guests.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


POEMS WRITTEN for aCHILD. By 


Two Friknps. Square 32mo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. 
By Madame Dr Witt, née Guizot, Translated by 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 
8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NorMAN Mac.eop, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
Henry Rocers, Author of * The Eclipse of Faith. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, Illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices of India, By JoHN WILLIAM KAYE. 2 vols. 
demy 8v0, price 3s, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS and other 
MISCELLANIES from the PUBLISHED WRIT- 
INGS of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By GseorGE MacDoNALD. Popular Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


ARGYLL. Post 8vo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM ; being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. 
PLuMpPTRE, M.A., Professor of Theology, King’s 
College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MacDOoNALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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WORKS by CHARLES BRAY. 
N FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. 
, Price 5s. 
itimate assumptions, if the nature of man correspond to the 
s i om it ger en the speculations of Plato, Kant, and Hamilton sink to 
soe ot fanciful romancings.”"—Z/nquirer. 
T PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, Mental, 
- jence, Second Edition, price 9s. 


and Social Se 3 . oe 
EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Third Edition, 


price 38 6d. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, with Two Maps, price 16s. 


wD YN : , . ° 
ISTORY of the FRENCII in INDIA, from the Founding 
H of Pondicherry in 1674, to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B, MALLEsON, 
Bengal Staff Corps. cia 
“Few persons are better able to write | connected with Indian history which has 
ha history than Major Malleson ; for | appeared for many years. The author 
os * trom his laborious researches, he | displays a power of exhaustive research, 
pe clear and graphic style, a good eye | and expresses himself in vigorous lan- 
nee ts yints in the narrative, and a | guage, which cannot fail to secure him a 
= | aptitude for writing military bio- | lasting reputation amongst all classes of 
potent "_Caleutta Englishman, readers; whilst as a contribution to the 
er Taking Major Malleson’s book as a | military history of India, as well as tothe 
whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce | history of the French in this country, his 
it to be one of the most important works | work is invaluable.”—Friend of India, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 
URSHAM ARMY, and HOW to MAKE a REAL ONE. 
QO By Captain R, W. Purpps, Royal Artillery. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Shortly after Easter will be published. 
SECOND LETTER to the RIGHT HON. CHICHESTER 
tI FORTESCUE, M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun, Earl Russet, 


Second Edition, in 8vo, with Maps and Diagrams, price 16s. 
THE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: 
an Argument, Historical and Scientific, on ENGLISH ETHNOLOGY, 
showing the Progress of Race Amalgamation in Britain from the Earliest Times, 
with especial reference to the incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. By THOMAS 
NICHOLAS, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S., &. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
rPYHE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 
in their RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 
CHURCH. By the Rev. AvGustvs CLIssoLp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


‘~~ EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 260, will be published 
on SATURDAY, the 18th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than THURSDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 


\PUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
4 BOOKS.—The Collection of MODERN BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, is 
augmented and enriched from time to time by the addition of large numbers of 
Copies of all the principal New Books as they appear. First-Class subscription, One 
Guinea per annum. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, Revised Lists of 
Books recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 











7". NEW THEATRE in LEIPZIG.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View and Plans of Leipzig 
Theatre—Imperial Architecture and Imperial Finance—The Old Crosses of 
Gloucestershire—Essay on the Right Appropriation of Sewage—On Architectural 
Sculpture—The Drainage of Agricultural Land—Domestic Architecture of Mexico, 
and other papers, with all the news interesting to artistic constructors, sanitary 
reformers, owners of property, and others,—1l York street, Covent garden, and all 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Newsmen. 














SS 
Price 1s, Monthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No. 102 (for APRIL). 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. J. Scott Russell, F.R.S., on “ Technica] Education 
a National Want.” 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., on “Memorial Literature 
of the American War.” 

“Andromache.” By W. G. C. 

Mr, Helps’ * Realmah,” continued. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen on “ Ritualism.” 

Miss Yonge’s “ Chaplet of Pearls,” continued. 

Mrs. Fawcett on “The Education of Women of the 
Middle and Upper Classes.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith on “The Last Republicans of 
Rome.” 

9, Mr. Frederick Locker's “Geraldine and I.” 

NOTICE.—* LUCRETIUS,” a new poem, by ALFRED 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, will occupy nine pages 
of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


ep P 


Po > se 


bad 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 100. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for APRIL. With Illustrations by Miss M. ELLEN 
EDWARDS and GEORGE Du MAURIER. 

CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. With Illustration. 
Chapter 40. * A Reception ” at Rome. 
41. Some “Salon Diplomacies.” 
2 42. A Long Téte-i-téte. 
Surnames in England and Wales. 
The North Frisian Outlands. 
Lady Denzil. With an Illustration. 
A Holiday among some Old Friends. 
“Don Ricardo.” 
The Old Loves of our Loves. 
Two Great Cities. By an American. 
Smirn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 


” 





Price 2s 64¢. 


Sh THEOLOGICAL 
No, XXL, April Ist, 1868. 


1, Erasmus in England, by R. B. Drummond, B.A, 

2, On the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by 
Edward Higginson. 

3. The Religion of the Middle Classes, by One of 
Themselves, 

4. The Creation, I1., by Russell Martineau, M.A. 

_5. Jewish Coins and Hebrew Palaeography, by John 
Kenrick, M.A. 

6. The Epistle of Jude, and the Prophecy and 
Assumption of Moses, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

7. The Education of the People and the Religious 
Difficulty, by J. Page Hopps. 

8. Conformity, from a Nonconformist Point of View, 
by Charles Beard, B.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMs and NorGAtTeE, Hen- 
netta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South Fre- 
derick street, Edinburgh. 


T= 


Don Quixote. 
The Pilgrim and the Shrine. 
Modern Notions of Government : the Irish Question. 
Hindu Epic Poetry: the Mahabharata. 
Popular Education. 
The Church System of Ireland and Canada. 
Spiritual Wives. 

emocratic (;overnment in Victoria. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—I. Theology and Philo- 
fophy. —2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. — 3. 
“cience.— 4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 


REVIEW. 





On the Ist April, price 6s. 
WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXVI. APRIL, 1868. 
CONTENTS, 


REVIEW. 


PMD Om oe 





Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


YOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL PART. 
By the Bishop of Oxford— 
Our Sunday Schools—How to Use Them. 
By Mrs. Oliphant— 
The Ship's Doctor. 
By the Duke of Argyll— 
Recent Speculations on Primeval Man. Part II. 
By the Author of “John Halifax "— 
The Woman's Kingdom. Chaps, IX.—XI. 
By the Dean of Canterbury— 
A Week on the North Coast of Cornwall. 
By C. P. Reichel, D.D.— 
Our Lord's Greatest Miracle. 
By Matthew Browne— 
A Working-Man's Courtship. Part. IT. 
By the Author of ~ The Eclipse of Faith "— 

Erasmus and the Reformation. Part IIT. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 

Now ready, price ls, No. VIL, for APRIL. 
QAINT PAULS. A Monthly Magazine. 
hk 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 
J.E. Millais, R.A, 


CONTENTS. 
1. All for Greed: a Novel. By the Baroness Blaze de 
Bury. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 20, The Double Arrest. 
» 21. Vévette’s Sorrow. 
» 22. The Juge d'Instruction. 
The Panslavist Revival in Eastern Europe. 
About Horse-Racing. Part II. 
Paul Goslett’s Confessions. Confession the Second. 
As to Love. 
Spiritual Wives. 
The Ballad of Squire Curtis. 
The Italian Academies, 
The Private Soldier as He is. By a Dragoon on 
Furlough. 
. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 
Trollope. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 24. The Willingford Bull. 
25, Mr. Turnbull's Carriage Stops the 


* soo 


saw 
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By Anthony 


” 


Way. 
” 26. “The First Speech.” 

N.B.—The First Volume is now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. Covers for binding the 
First Volume, price 1s 6d. Reading Covers, price 1s 6d, 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 


T HE ART JOURNAL, 
No, LXXVL, NEW SERIES, APRIL, 1868, 2s 6d. 

With this Number is issued the Thirteenth Part of 
the *“LLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION,” containing numerous Engravings of 
the Choicest Specimens of Industrial Art. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS:—L, “Going Home,” after T. Faed, 
R.A.—I1. * The Skein- Winder,” after J. L. Hamon. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Goldsmiths’ Work, 
Silver, and Jewellery of the Universal Exhibition, by 
Hain Friswell—The Porcelain, Pottery, &c., of the 
Universal Exhibition, by James Dafforne—Thorwaldsen, 
illustrated—The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, B.A., illastrated—Bible Animals, illustrated 
—Vienna and its Environs—The Arthaber Picture 
Gallery, by C. Boner—Obituary: W. J. O'Doherty, C. 
J. Thompson, C. R. Stanley, A. Dauzats—Art Gossip 
and Notabilia, &., &e. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 
8th instant. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle street. 


rMHE POLYTECHNIC has ‘ provided 

the best shilling’s worth of mingled instruction 
and entertainment in the metropolis."—Vide Morning 
Post, March 4th, 1868, 














Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


TRHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER, 
. “Of Christ alone without Sin.” A Reply to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, By the Rev, F. B. Moziey. 
The Arthurian Legends in Tennyson. By Professor 
Cheetham. 


ss = 


The Congé d'Elire. By the Dean of Ely. 
. Gliick and Haydn. Part I. By the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis, 
Recent Histories of Early Rome. By Professor 


Rawlinson. 
Middle Schools’ Commission Report. By the Rev. 
W. C. Lake. 


The London Press. Il. The Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Dean of Cork and the Irish Establishment. 
By Professor Maurice. 

Vasadavatta. 

Notices of Books:—I. Theological—II. Historical 
and Biographical—III. Philosophical and Scien- 
title—IV. Classical—V. Travel—VI. Poetry, Fic- 
tion, and Essay—VII. Miscellaneous—VILL. Ger- 
man Literature. 


en PP S we 


~ 
Sd 


The JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, and APRIL 
NUMBERS, forming the first volume, for 1868, of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, price 10s 6d, bound in 
cloth, contain the following articles among many 
others :— 

A Liberal Education. By Professor Conington. 

A Reply to Professor Tyndall. By the Rev. J. B. Mozley. 
The lrish Church Establishment, By Professor Maurice. 
Recent Histories of Ancient Rome. By Professor 

Rawlinson. 

Church Parties: Past, Present, and Future. By Pro- 
fessor Plumptre. 

A Reply to Professor Maurice on the Irish Church. By 
the Dean of Cork. 

The Union of Christendom in its Home Aspect. By 
the Dean of Canterbury. 

“The Religion of Protestants.” By Principal Tulloch. 

Music in England. By H. R. Haweis, 

Max Miiller on the Science of Religion. By Professor 

Plumptre. 

The Talmud. By R. Stuart Poole. 

The Social Legislation of 1867. By J. M. Ludlow. 

The Food of the People. By Benjamin Shaw. 

Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. By the Rev. John 

Hunt. 

The Marriage Laws of England and Scotland. By John 

Boyd Kinnear. 

The Influence of Plato's Social Theories in Modern 

Times. By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidelberg. 

The Education of Women. By the Rev. Thomas 

Markby. 

The Present State of the French Reformed Church. 

By Pasteur F. G. Wheatcroft. 

The Education Question in Holland. By a Dutch 

Clergyman. 

The Annotated Book of Common Prayer on the Com- 
munion Service. By Professor Conington. 
The Revolution in a French Country Town. By the 

Rev. J. R. Green. 

The Arthurian Legends in Tennyson. By Professor 

Cheetham, 

Middle Schovuls’ Commission Report. By the Rev. W- 

C. Lake. 

The London Press: I. The Spectater, Guardian, and 

Nonconformist. Wl. The Pall Mali Gazette. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


In small 8vo, price 48, cloth. 
THHE CHURCH and STATE QUES- 
TION as SETTLED by the MINISTRY of OUR 
LORDand of HISAPOSTLES. By Ropert VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English History,” &.,&c. 
“ Never has the argument been stated with more con- 
clusive force, with more judicial caution, or with 
greater simplicity."—British Quarterly Keview. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and HoppEn, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 
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NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of : 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo. Price 5s, each. 


Now ready. 


Vou. II.—SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. Price 7s 6d each. 
Now ready. 


THE NEWCOMES. 


MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY.—Vot. II. 
(Completing this Work.) 


With Twenty-Four Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE 


ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


FROM OFFICIAL RECORDS AND THE ARCHIVES OF NATIVE 
FAMILIES. 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.B.AS., of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. I. The ETHNICAL FRONTIER, with the PRINCIPALITIES of 
BEERBHOOM and BISHENPORE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, with considerable Additions, and a Map, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT 
TO KHIVA, MOSCOW, & ST. PETERSBURGH, 


DURING THE LATE RUSSIAN INVASION OF KHIVA ; 
With some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 


By Captain JAMES ABBOTT, 
Bengal Artillery, and lately on a Political Mission. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847—53, 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 


Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


With Steel Portrait. One Volume, 8vo. 12s. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON’S 
SERMONS. 
First Serres. Small crown 8vo. 5s. Now ready. 
SecoND Serres, Small crown 8vo. 5s, April Ist. 


THIRD SERreSs, Small crown 8vo. 5s. May Ist. 
FOURTH SERIES, Small crown 8vo. 5s, June Ist. 


REV. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


NO. IV., FOR APRIL, 


The HERMITS. Part I. By Professor Kingsley. 


With Illustrations. To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, price 1s each, and 
form Vol, IL of the Series, 


Vol. I. “ The PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE,” by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” is now ready, price 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 





NOTICE. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 
GA Love Storp, 
By EMILY FAITHFULL, 


Will be ready the first week in April, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, at all Libraries. 
Price 10s 6d 


Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover square, 


Ls 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The APRIL NUMBER, price 2s, of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
~* ae CONTENTS. 
ERB 
Freeman, ae - ‘ y a nn oe, 
The ORIG Nand ¢ "HARACTER of ‘the HOMERIC pobMs. a 
PaNic sgh HLfaics Neri, “hue Abe of Costes "Water tune 
ui =. — »weiee 


IRELAND under BRITISH RULE. By Licut-Col 
H. J. WwW. Jervis, R.A., M.P., Author of “ The Ionian Islands during the P ° 
Century.” Demy 8vo. a (This = 


The OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History of the 
Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficvrer. Demy Svo, with 427 Illustrations 


203s, 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOHN. 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. 


Esquiros, Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate. By EpWAkD CAMPBELL TAINSIT. Crown 8vo bevelled 
cloth, 6s, [This day ; 





By J. A. Sr, 


By ALpuonse 
[This day, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “NO CHURCH.” 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of “ No Church,” 


“Mattie: a Stray,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Published this day, 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. A Novel. By W. Har. 


RISON AINSWORTH, 3 vols. crown 8yo. [This day. 
TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Leen Kwyienr, 
2 vols, crown 8vo. [This day. 


The WHITE ROSE. By Wuyve Metvitiz. 83 vols, 


crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





The APRIL Number is now ready of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Con- 


ducted by EpmMuND Yates. Published on the 16th of every Month. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 

Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Fitz- 

GERALD, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

“Once taken up, it will not easily be laid down. Unquestionably, it is the most 
satisfactory biography that has yet appeared of our English Roscius.”—#raminer, 
“It is very interesting; its annals and anecdotes will be plexsant to many who 
rise unrefreshed from the reading of a portentous novel.”"—Standard, 

“ Every one, either professionally or generally interested in the stage, should read 
‘The Life of David Garrick.’ It will be found full of information, well stocked with 
valuable suggestions, and wonderfully interesting.” —G/obe. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald is fairly entitled to be considered the only writer who has yet 
given us a ‘ Life of Garrick’ worthy to be so called "—Leader. 

“Mr, Fitzgerald has evidently been thoroughly painstaking in the collection and 
collation of his facts; and the result is, that we have for the first time a really valu- 
able history of David Garrick.” —Star. 

“ Pleasant reading in itself, and does credit to Mr. Fitzgerald's industry... 
We may recommend these volumes to the lovers of Biography, and especi 


lovers of the lives of actors.” —Athenwum, 
“We have, at last, a biography of the reformer of the British stage in the 


eighteenth century, filled with amusing anecdotes and pleasant reminiscences. ’"— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, 3 vols. 

“The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to reprint as 

much of it as could be got within the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own 

story. It is one of those books of which it is impossible that any mere review should 

be satisfactory.”"—Saturday Review. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. 

The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
RussELL, LL.D., of the Times. Reprinted from Tinsley's Magazine. 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &&. 3 vols. 
SORROW on the SEA: a New Novel. By Lady Wood, 
Author of “Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [April 10. 

A NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 

The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of * Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon, Mrs, HENRY W&YLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year. 
3 vols, 

LOVE, or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 
3 vols. 


The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
of “ Never Forgotten,” “ The Second Mrs. ‘Yillotson,” &. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted | 
A from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN, 2 vols. 8vo, with | 
Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s. 


2 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 
COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. Plowden. By T. C. 
PLOWDEN, Esq. 8v0, with 2 Maps. [Nearly ready. 


3 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. Oswaup J. 


ReicHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (On Thursday nert. 


4 


AX INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davip- 


gon, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, [On Monday nert, 


HE SILVER STORE. Collected from Medizval, 


Christian, and Jewish Mines. By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
68. [On Thursday next, 


6 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Srvarr 


Mitt, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. S8vo, 1s, 


N LOCAL DISTURBANCES in IRELAND, 
and on the IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. By George CORNEWALL Lewis, 
Esq. 8vo (1836), 12s. 


8 
ISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Vol. V. (completion), from the Establishment of the Directory to the Acces- 
sion of Napoleon IIL, with a copious Index. 8vo, 28s, 


9 
ISHOP HAROLD BROWNP’S EXPOSITION of 
a — XXXIX. ARTICLES. Historical and Doctrinal. Eighth Edition, revised. 


10 
HE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867: a 
Second Series of Essays on Questions of the Duy. Edited by the Rey. 
OrnBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. 


ll 
IX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carpenter, 


Author of “Our Convicts,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


12 
ARADAY asa DISCOVERER. By Joun Tynpatt, 


LL.D., F.R.S. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


13 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Professor W. 


ALLEN MILLER, M.D. Part Il. INORGANICCHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, 
revised. 8vo, 21s. 


14 
LIFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., some- 
time Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rev. JOHN M‘ILRAITH, 
Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


15 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCHBISHOP 


WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


6 


1 
THE BOOK of MOSES: or, the Pentateuch in its 
i Sen enti. Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. SmirH, Ph.D. Vol. 
oy , 15s, 


17 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 


Thirteenth Edition, with above 1,000 additional Memoirs. By W. L. R. CATES, 
Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


18 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. 8. 
COBBOLD, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 


19 
(SELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELE- 


SCOPES. By T. W. Wess, M.A., F.B.A.S. Revised Edition, with Map, Plate, 
8nd Woodcuts, 16mo, 7s 6d. 


20 
RANCIS FRANCIS’S BOOK on ANGLING. 


in een Edition, with Portrait and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 
, 158, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Messrs. BELL and DALDY leg to 
announce that they have in active preparation, 
under well known literary superintendence, a 
Series of Exquisite Views, with descriptive 
letter-press, of the Scottish Scenery visited by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 


GALLERIES OF ART. 





ART and SONG. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty from Drawings 
by D. Roperts, R.A., J. M. W. Turver, R.A., T. Sroruarp, R.A., 
W. Couttis, R.A., F. Goopatn, R.A., &., &e. Price 31s 6d. 


“A noble volume; and forms a perfect gallery of Art, not to be criticized, but 
admired.”—7imes. 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Demy 4to, 
£2 2s. 
“This superb volume reproduces the glory of the great phase of design to which 
it refers.”"—Athenaum, 


The GREAT WORKS of Sir DAVID WILKIE. 


“No such complete collection of the various styles of Wilkie has hitherto been 
given to the world.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


The CHOICEST of REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS. 


£2 2s. 
“We have here every touch which we know to be Rembrandt's."—Saturday 
Review. 


MEMORIALS of MULREADY. Demy 4to, £2 2s. 


“Here we have Mulready's precision, his poetical taste, and his sweetness very 
fairly preserved.”"—Saturday Heview. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S SUMMER SCENES. 31s 64. 


“The pictures are perfectly fascinating.” —Athenawum. 


The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. Demy 4to, 
£ 


2 2s. 
“ Substantial and important contributions to the highest art."—Saturday Review. 


The RUINS of POMPEII. Demy 4to, 31s 6d. 


“A very sumptuous and artistic publication."—Saturday Review. 


FLAXMAN’S DANTE. Complete, £2 12s 6d. 


“A very noble volume.”—Saturday Review. 


SHAW'’S ART of ILLUMINATION, £1 11s 64. 


“A more serviceable and exhaustive piece of Art exposition we do not remember 
ever having read.”—Neader. 


FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 
MICHAEL ANGELO, 


In the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josern Fiswer. 
4to, half morocco, 21s. 


FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 
RAFFAELLE, 


In the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Joseru Fisuer, 
with Introduction and Descriptions. 4to, half morocco, 31s 6d. 

These volumes give faithful representations of this matchless 
Collection of Drawings, made by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and purchased by the University for £7,000. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CHARLES LAMB. The Essays of Elia, and Eliana. 


Comprising all his Essays, Tales, and Miscellaneous Papers ; forming by far 

the most complete edition of these charming Essrys ever published, Some 

tine passages have been restored to the Essays of Elia, and Eliana consists of 

papers which are almost unknown to the readers of the present day, In one 
handsome volume, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

By special arrangement with Messrs. Moxon, the Proprietora, Messrs. Bell and 

Daldy have been enabled to issue in this edition all the CoryriGuT Essa¥s of Elia. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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“ Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea,” Dr. Hassauu says, “ and contains every ingredient necessary to 


the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


BREAKFAST. - 





The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite, 
Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour developed by the 
special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage H 
for breakfast by thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made simply by ment 


pouring-on boiling water or milk. ut 


EPPS S : 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS and CO., the and, 0 


and re; 
of his. 
Homeeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the view of pro- oo 

ut 1 
- : . ? all. I 
viding for those under treatment an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. that it 
= subject 
, 4 , P Minist; 
The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, has even d 
was th: 
: . . : . : the bar 
in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborateness to which it may be Calne 
more ¢ 
. . in the 
said to have owed its first success. milo 
assert 
had n 


Norma 
conque 
® Williar 


Rstabli 
Chure} 
Parlia 
“ Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenized vegetable principle.”—Dr. Lizzie. hobgot 
the su 
“ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a luxury.”—Dr. Hooper. pri 
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